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AMONG THE COWSLIPS. 


BY M. EZ. 5. 





Down among the yellow cowslips 
Long ago, love, long ago, 
Throagh the bending grass we wandered 
By the streamlet’s peaceful flow. 
Overhead the lark was pouring 
From her beart a rapturous strain; 
Yet, amid thove notes exulting, 
Ever rang « thrill of pain. 


lbown among the yellow cowslips 
and the fragtle cuckoo flowers 
Onward sped, unmarked, unnoticed, 
All the golden fair spring bours. 
Ub, the scented blossoms starring 
All the grass beneath our feet; 
Ob, the path besides the streamlet 
W here we nevermore shall meet; 


Down among the yellow cowslips, 
Love, we parted long ago! 
Lonely here to-day I wander, 
W here the fragrant bloesoms grow; 
Once again the lark ts singing 
And the stream flows to the seu; 
sot the glamor of that spring-time 
Neer again will come to me. 


OUT OF THE NIGHT. 


a 
BY THK AUTHOR OF “FROM GLOOM TO BUN- 
LIGHT,” “LOgD LYNNE’S CHOICE,”’ 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


HEY walked on together, she listen- 
T ing to bis boneyed compliments, his 
whispered words, hardly able to de 
cide,in ber own mind, which was the 
braver wooer, the poet or the lord. Then 
they reached the pretty bank where the 
wild thyme grew. Lord Vivianne seated 
bimseif by her side in silence, then, after 
afew minutes, he said: 

“I bave so much to say to you I hardly 
know where to begin. 1 am not quite sure 
of my ground with you pet; | may offend 
you so seriovaly that you will, perhaps, 
order me from your presence, and never 
Speak to me again.’’ 

She thought of the diamond ring. 

“It is not very probable,” she said. 

“I am what is called a man of the 
world,” continued Lord Vivianne. ‘! 
make no great pretensions to principle, 





| some dim idea of sa beaven to 


Dear Dorfs—can you trust me? Will you 
go with me—will you be mine 1” 

The life he had pictured to ber was ex- 
actly that for which she had longed, and 
the words of her lover delighted her. Y et, 
as she reflected, there shone from out the 
glorious vista of the future the face of 
trusting Earie—the man she was sbout to 
betray. 

“It will break EKarle’s beart,’’ she said, 
slowly. 

Lord Vivianne laughed aloud. . 

“Not at all,” besaid. “These country 
lovers do not die of broken hearts; be may 
feel very angry at first, but he will forget 
you ina few weeks, and fail in love, ali 
over again, with some rosy-faced milk- 
maid,”’ 

“He will never forget me,” said Doris; 
“and his despair will be terribie.”’ 

She shuddered a littieas though some 
bleak, cold wind were biowing over ber, 
then she said: 

“If be knew I had betrayed bim, and he 
tound me, he would kill me.”’ 

Again Lord Vivianne laughed. 

‘Lovers do not kill their faithless loves 
in these prosaic days. An action for breach 
of promise, a good round sum by way of 
com pensation, sad al! is over.’’ 

“You do pot know Earle,” she said, 
quietly. “Isbould besfraid of bim if I 
deceived him.” 

“Never mind Earle,” said Lord Vi- 
vianne, impatientiy; “I should say that it 
was a great impertinence of any one like 
Earle to think of winning such s beautiful 
prize as you, What has be t offer you 7?’ 

“His name and bis fame,” she replied 
bitterly. 

‘What isa name ?7—and all copy books 
of the goodly kind will tell you ‘Fame is 
but a breath,’”’ he replied. 

“Never mind Farie, rely upon it that I 
can find some fair house either in sunny 
France or fair Italy, where LKarie will 
never disturb us. If you are really fright- 
ened at him, we will bave no settled house, 
but we will :oam cver every fair iand un* 
der the sun. Will you go, my darling, 
and leave this dull place?’ 

She was quite silent forsome minutes, 
Perbaps the good and bad angels fought 
then for the weak, tempted soul; perbaps 
be lost or 
won cameto her; perhaps some vague 
idea of terrible wrong and deadly sin 


| came to her and made her pause. 


bat I can honestly ssy 1 beve never de- | 


ceived any one. | always start with a clear 
and straightforward understanding.”’ 


“l think it isthe best, decidedly,” sbe | 


Then he took her bands in bis, and with 
his eyes fixed on her face, he continued: 


| 


“Will you go, my darling 7” 
again, in a whisper. 

She raised her eyes calmly to bis face. 

‘*Yes,’’ she replied, **I will go.” 

He did not show his tr‘amph in any ex- 
traordipary fashion; bi« dark face for one 
moment flushed burning red. 


“You shall never repent it,”’ be said, 


“I leve you; I think you arethe fairest ‘you shall be happier than a qucen.”’ 


snd most lovely girl 1 have ever seen. | 
think also that, with your keen capacity 


for enjoyment, it is s aad thing that your 


life should be wasted here; I think that 


your beauty and your grace should make 


you one of the queens of the world—you 
Ought indeed to be out in the world—it is 
cruel to keep you here, as it would be to 
bury « brilliant gem in s dark well.” 

Then be psused, studying intently the 
© pression on the downcast face. 


“I love you,” he said, “1 should like to | 
your sake and mine, it will be better to 


be the one to show you the bright brilliant 


world. If you honor me with your love, | 
a «ve you wealth in abundance, magni- 


Pr pagan. such as would giadden the heart 
*queen. I will make you the envy of 


®very woman who sees you; you shall 
a Jewels at each ear that are worth a 
~ * § Fansom; you shall bave servants to 
Men you; you shail have carrisges, 
» SDything that your beart can de- 

2 shall not be sbie to 
Wich shall not be gratified. 


are: y 
’ form one 


Wish 
Doris— 


He pressed her ciose to his breast, and 
imprinted upon her willing lips the most 
passionate of kisses. 

‘Dear Doris,” he exclaimed, ‘you sare 
mine— mine forever !"’ 

For some moments they stood thus, his 
arm encircling her graceful waist. Then 
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be asked | 


with an anxiety to complete the business | 
| ing to see them.”’ 


in band, he said: 


“] jeave the castice to-morrow—!I bave al- | 


ready prolonged my visitto the utmost 
length, and 1 must go tomorrow. For 


avoid ali scandal, all romor. When I 
leave I shall go directto London. Wil! 
you go to-night? Take « ticket for Liver- 


pool, tha: will throw them ail astray. 
When you reach Liverpool, go to this 
notel,”’ acd he banded hers card, ‘‘and | 


will join you there ate to-morrow even 
ing The instant I reach ndon, | wi 
take the express for Liverpoo Will you 
do that ?’’ 


) 


“Yes; I do not see why I should not | 





ami 4 great hypocrite at times,’’ she said, 
“and not particulariy good; but I deciare 
to you that I could not spend even a day 
more with Karle, knowing that l was in- 
tent upon deceiving him. 
to-night.” 


“Good; that clears all difficulties. Then 
letter be. | 
bind you to say that you are tired of the | 


there is another thing; leavea 


dull life; that you can bear it no longer, 
and that, fearing opposition, you have ieft 
bome quietly, and have taken a situation 
as English teacher abroad. No one will 
sspect the truth of such « jetter.” | 

Gentie Mrs Brace, honest Mark, loving | 
Mattie—something like regret did seize | 
her when she thought how earnestly they 
would read that letter, and how sincerely | 
they would believe it. 

“There is another thing,” said this cold- 
blooded lord; “promise me that you wiil, 
at least until I join you, wear a thick veil. | 
You have no idea what asepesation such a 
face as yours would make; you would 
easily be traced by it.’’ 

She smiled, well pleased with the com- 
pliment. 

“Once away o7er the sea,’’ he said, “and 
my proudest, keenest delight will be to 
show the whole worid the beautiful prize I 
have won. Mind, the veil must be so thick 
that not one feature of the face can be seen 
through it.” 

*] will remember,’’ #:6 said, with «| 
swile. 

Then he took from bis pocket a purse | 
well filled. 

“I know you will not be angry,’’ he 
said. “You can not sex for money, or | 
people will begin to wonder why you 
want it. You will take this.’’ 

A faint flush rose to her face. 

“J must,” she replied; “I have 
my own.” 

Then she rose; it was tine toreturn to 
the house she was sv0n to abandon. 

He bent down to kiss her, and drew the 
beautiful face to bis, just as Eerie bad 
done, 

Thoughts of her treachery again dis- 
turbed her, and she shuddered as though 
with cold. 

“You are tired, my darling,” he said 
‘430 home and rest.”’ 

They parted under the trees. He went 
away,and as she walked slowly away 
home sbe said to hersel!: 

“| have killed EKarie!’’ 





pone of 





CHAPTER XXVIII 


ATYIE BRACE stood at the farm 
M wate; *he was looking impationtly 
A upand down thé road, and « #ud- 


den light flashed in ber face as #he caught 
sight of Doris. The beautiful face seemed 
to flash like light from beneath the gioom 
of green trees. 

“Doris,’”’ cried Mattie, almost imps 
tiently, ‘I bave been looking everywhere 
for you. There isa whole rollof news 
papers from London; they are directed to 
you, and | knowthe writing—it is Mr. 
Lesiie’s, Lam sure they contain notices 
of your picture. Make haste—l am long- 

Doria looked up with a shyness quite 
pew to her. 

“I am coming,” she replied. 
Earle?’ 

She hesitated as she asked the question. 
There were no depths in her nature; she 
did pot even undersand regret—of re 
morse she had not the slightest conception; 
yet even she felt unwilling to look in the 


‘*Where is 


face of the man wh oved her 
‘“W here is Karlie?” she repeated 
lie has not ret ed fr a 
yot,”’ replied Mattie; and @© twos “ 
tered the house together 
On the table of the little sit groom lay 
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Yes, I will go | 
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aroll of pewspapers addressed to Miss 
Doris Brace. The beautiful lips curved 
with scorn as she read the name aloud. 

“Doris Brace!" she said. ‘tate must 
have been deriding me to give me such a 
name.’’ 

But Mattie made no reply; she had long 
since ceased to answer stinilar remarks. 

Then Mrs. Brace, seeing the sitting room 
door open, went in tolook at what was 
going on. Doris looked up at her with s 
bright laugh. 

“I am in a newspaper, mother,’’ she 
said, ‘only imagine that!'’ 

Mra. Brace sighed, as she generally cid 
in apewer to Doris. The giri was far above 
her comprebension, and she owned it 
humbly with a sigh. 

“Whatdo they say, 1 wonder? 
here in a letter from Mr. Leslie.” 
opened it hastily, then read aloud: 


“My Dean Miss Brack,—Need [| teil 
you wy picture is the great success of the 
season 7 All London is talking about it— 
the papers are Olied with lis praise. Nee 
bow much I have tothank you for! There 
is oven a greater honor than all this praise 
in store; the queen has signified her grac- 
ious desire to purchase my picture! My 
fortune is made; the face tbat made san- 
shine at Hrackenside will now shine oa 
the walls of a royal palace. No one ad- 
mires it more than your sincere friend, 

GReaory Laescin.” 


Oh! 
She 


‘There!’ cried the girl, triumphantly, 
“the queen—even the queen is going to 
buy me !’’ 

“Not you, child,” said Mra. Brace, re 
bukingly—‘“only your picture.”’ 

**It is all thesame thing; the queen must 


‘pave admired, or she would not have 


wished to purchased it,’’ 

‘“sregory Leslie isa grand artist,’ said 
Mattie. ‘Surely some werit is due to 
bim.”’ 

Doris laughed, as she always did at her 
sister's admonitions. 

“If be bad painted you, my dear,’’ she 
sald, laughingly, ‘| do oot think the 
queen would he ve bought the picture.”’ 


Mattie made no reply, knowing well 
that in all probability it waa perfectiy 
true. 


Then Doris opened the papers, and read 
the critiques one after another; they were 
all alike—one rapture of praise over the 
magnificent picture, 

‘Innocence’ is the greatest 
the day,’’ said one. 

Another asked: “Where had 
found the idesily beautiful face so ygior- 
jously placed on canvas? Had be drawn 
it from the rich depths of glowing lancy, 
or bad he seen 4 face like it?’ 

Another paper told bow the queen bad 
purchased tue picture, and foretoid great 
things for the artist. 

“St is really true,’’ said Doria, “I shall 
bein # palace. Ob, Mattie! | am ao sorry 
that po one will know it ie @ picture of 
me; they will admire wy portrait, aod no 
one will seseme. Lehould like to goto 
the queen and say: ‘That is my picture 
hanging op your palace wall.’”’ 

“Nhe would not speak to you,”’ ssid Mra. 
Brace, who took ali things literally 

“Hundreds of beautiful faces are placed 
upon canvas every day,’ said Mattie; 
‘and 1 do not suppose any one cares for 
the modeia they are painted from.”’ 

‘“$ wish | were my own picture,” sighed 
‘*] would a thousand t‘imes rather 


picture of 


Mr. Laalie 


Doria 
bang upon a pelace wall than live here’ 
Then suddenly remembered how 


ncertain was, after 


8h6 
ai whether ss 


nger 6 6% 
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“Lam gied you have the grace to bius',"’ 
said Mattie “You are so vain, Doris, | 
should be afraid that your vanity would | 
lead you astray.” 

“No matter where I go, my picture wil! 
be sale,’’ was the fippent reply. 

And then the little counc!! was broken 
up. Mra Brace went away to tell Mark of 
her teers. Mattie did not care to hear any 
more self-leudation, and Doris was ieft 
aione. Her fece flushed, ber pulse thrilied 
with gratified vanity ; ber beart seemed 
to expend with the keen, passionate sense 
of ber own beauty. 

“Il every earthly gift had been offered 
me,”” Doris thought, “!] should have chosen 
beauty. Henk and wealth are desirabie; 
but without a face to charm they would 
be worth littie, and beauty can win them 
even if one is born without them. I sbali 
won them yet, because men can not look 
at me without caring for me."’ 

As she stood by the little rose framed 
window there came to her « passionate 
ionging that ber beauty should be seen 
and known, that it should receive the 
homage and praise due it 

Mhe, was fair enough to win the admira- 
tion of a queen sbe, on whore face royal 
eyes would dweli eo often, and with such 
gies af iigtal 

she thought to herself, “if 
j rinoer will be likely to 
Oneof them might ad- 
if be saw me, admire 


“) wonder,” 
anyof the royal 
see thal picture 
mire Hho end then, 
me. 


There wae 


limit to ber ambition, as 
to ber vanity. Had she 
been asked to sebere a throne, she would 
heave consented as toaright. Vision after 
vision of dsezling delight came to her as 
she et««i in the humble sittingroom that 
was the great delightof Mra. Brace’s heart; 
life flushed and thrilled through her every 
vein 

Doria beld out ber hands with a yearn- 
ing cry for that which seemed #0 near, yet 
go far frou ber; the thousand vague pos) 
bilities life rome before her. What 
could abe not win with ber beauty—what 
could not her beauty do for ber? 

Then Mra. Brace came in again on busi 
ness cares intent, holding several pieces of 
calico in ber bands. 

*Doria,”’ she said, ‘1 bave been thinking 
thatas you will perhaps soon be married 
to Earle, | may as well order-a piece of 
gray calico for you when I order one for 
ourselves.” 

Down went the brilliant vision! The 
queen who adinired her face, thé palace 
where ber picture would hang, the glori 
ous prospect, the dreams that had no name, 
the sweet, wild fa:cies that had filled 
every nerve-—-they faded before those pro 
salc words like snow in the sun! 

“Marriage and gray calico !—gray calico 
and Farle!’ She tnrned with a quick, 
impationt gesture, almost Herce in its an- 
qer. 

“Oh, mother! ou Go say such absurd 
things,"’ she said; ‘you annoy me." 

“Why, my dear? What have I said? 
You will want gray calico. You cannot 
be married froma respectable home line 
thia, and not take a store of house linen 
with you.” 

“House linen!" repeated Doris 
are not talking to Mattie, mother.’’ 

“lam not, indeed; if l were I should at 


ne 


there wae rene 


aft 


“ You 


least receive a sensible answer. You are 
above my understancing. If you think 
that because a gentioman painted your 


portrait, and people admire it, you will 
never nem! to be sensible again, you make 
a great mistake." 

Doris made no reply; a great flame of 
impatience seemed burn her heart. 
How could she bear it, this prosaic, com 
monplace life? 
all mingled In one 
Hrace 


to 


idea! Kindly Mra. 
mistook her silence, and reaily 


thought she was making an impression on 


ber. 


“We bave but this one chance of givi g 
the order; if it is not done now, it cannot be 
done until next year. Mr. Moray is such 
& reapectable woman berself that 1 should 


not like—"’ 


Doris beid up ber bande with a passion- 


ate cry. 
“That will do, mother! 


me; } will pot hear another word !"’ 

“You will grow more sensibie as you 
grow older,”’ said Mra. Brace, com posed! y, 
asshe wentaway with the calico in her 
band, leaving Doris once more alone. 


(iray calico and marriage 


Order what 
you like, do as you like, but do not talk to 
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my own mother and sister—why I am so 
different from them? Why does a bird of- 
paradise differ from a homely linnet? Why 
does a carnation differ from a sunflower ? 
I cannot tell?’ 

She could nottell. It was pot given to 
ber to know that all the characteristics of 
race were strong within ber. Hut that /it- 
tle scene decided her; there had been some 
faint doubt in her mind, some littie lean- 
ing toward Earle, and bis great wealth of 
poetry and love—some lingering regret as 
to whether she was not forsaking the cer- 
tain, bumble paths of peace and virtue for 
a brilliant but uncertain career. 

“If ldo this,” she bad thought to her- 
self, ‘1 shall kill Karle,” and the idea had | 
filled ber mind with strange pathos. But 

all that vanished under one unskiliful 
touch, 

Writing her story, knowing ber faults, 
| make no excuses for her; but if she bad 





had more congenial surroundings the 
tragedy of he: life might well have been 
averted. 


Nhe stood by the open window and 
thought ft all over. The rich scent of the 
roses came in and clung to ber dress and 
her hair; the blue sky had no cloud; the 


distance; she heard the lowing o! the cat 
tle and the voices of the laborers. 
Then her whole heart turned in disgust 


her; she wanted none of it—she wanted 
life, warmth, glitter, perfume, jewels, the 
praise of men, the envy cf women; sne 
wanted to feel ber own power, and to be 
followed by homage. 

What was her bright loveliness for, if 
not for this? Stay here, where aii the 
people were persecuting ber about marry- 
ing Farle, having a respectable home, and 
buying gray calico! 

No, not. for such a commonplece life. 
The beauty of hill and sky, and of quaint 
meadow and shady lane, of blooming tlow- 
ere and green trees, was not for her; it was 
dull, tame, and uninteresting. 

The greatest queen in all the wide world 
had admired ber face. 


no one saw her but Farie and the few men 
whom business broughtto the farm? It 
was notto bs imagined. Sne raised ber 
beautiful bead with a clear, defant gaze. 
“I do not care,’”’ she said to herself, 
‘‘whether itis right or wrong; 
care what the price or penalty may be, | 


and women cali life.”’ 

And 
calm, bright summer 
golden light of heaven, 
the birds in her ears, she never once 
awerved or departed, let it cost her what it 
might, 


day, under the 





CHAPTER XXVIIL. 

T will be a fie moonlight night,” 
said bonest Mark HKrace. “If this 
weather lasta, Patty, we shall have 

a good balance in the bank by the end otf 

the year.”’ 

“Thank Heaven !"’ said bis wile, ‘a little 
money is a comfortable thing, Mark; there 
is aiways a biessing On honest industry.”’ 

It was nearly nine o'clock; a iate bour 
for Mark witb bis slople industrious 
habits; but after supper be had taken bis 
pipe and found the conversation of bis 
wife and daug ter very delightful. Doris 
was not with them; she had lettess to write 
to an old school-fellow; she said she wanted 
ww altend to them tuat very evening. 

Insensibly, the absence of Doris was 
something of a relief to the honest farmer 
and bis wile. When Doris was present 
she kept them in a continual turmoil. 
They honestly believed themselves bound 
© correct her, to admonish her, to check 
her wild flow of words, the careless and 
often irreligious speech, and she never 
brooked the correction; 80 that most even- 
ings in the old homestead were of a stormy 
nature, 
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to have bis homely wife on one side, and 
his daugbter on the other. Honest Mark 
could indulge in that which his soul ioved 
best; a few howely jests and solemn assur- 
bright, beautiful girl who puzzied him, 
ing, was busy in ber own affairs. 

“It is after nine,”’ said Mark, “and | am 





“How bave | borne it ali this time!’’ she 


esked herself, with a flush of anger on ber 
fair face. “Yet, why should I be angry, 
and in what differ from them? Why 
should |! vezed or angry? Mattie 
would would 


toe 


beve taiked for an hour 


have given « sensibie answer, while | fee 


as though | had been insulted hey are 


tired. How was it that Earie did not re- 
turn?’ 

“He knew that he could not see Doris,”’ 
said 
sigh. 

Mark laughed when he was at a safe dis 
tance from ber 


There was nothing that 


Mark enjoyed more than what he 


ealled 
Doris’ airs and graces. 


birds sung sweetly and clearly in the far | 
| Doris sat writing still, with a tired look on 


from her quiet home; tt bad po charm for | 


Was she to remain | 
hidden in this humble, lowly house, where | 


I do not 
will go and take my share of what men | 
from that resolution, taken on a) 


With the song of | 


it was something of a relief, therefore, 


ances of his own prosperity, while the 


was beyond the reach of his understand- 


Mattie, with a emile that was baif a 








‘She keeps bim in order,” be said, slyly. 
“Mattie, if ever you think of being mar- 
ried, take a lesson from your sister, my 
dear.”’ 

“I hope she will not,” ssid Mr. Brace 
“The true secret of being a good wife, 
Maitie, is to love your husband better 
than yourself; and though Doris is as beau- 
titul as the day-star, she will never do 
that.” 

Then Mark looked out into the quiet, 
white moonlight, and said: 

“] sball begin to work in the Thorpe 
Meadows to-morrow. I hope the birds 
will wake me when the sun rises.” And 
as he passed Doris’ room he saw the light 
underneath the door. ‘<ood-night,” he 
said; ‘‘do not sit up late, writing, or you 
will spoil your eyes, and then Earle will 
grumble at me.” 

‘*] sball not be late,’’ said Doris. 

And Mark Brace, without a thought of 
the tragedy looming, went on. 

Mrs, Brace saw the light, but she had not 
yet forgotten the cruel reception of ber 
advice about the gray calico. 

‘(ood-night, Doris,” she said, without 
entering. 

But Mattie went into theroom. The 
excuse had been a perfectly true one. 


her face, her round, white arms on the 
table, and two letters by her side. 

“I have finished,” she seid, looking at 
Mattie. 





“I write to you all together as! have 
mot time for three separate letters, You 
will be surprised in the morning not to see 
me. I have borne this kind of life as long 
as it was possible for me to do so, and now 
lam going away. I hope you wii! not 
make any effort to find me; I do not want 
to return to Brackenside—I do not want 
to marry Earle. 1 am going to teach some 
little children; and though it may not be 
quite the life I should like, it will be better 
than this.”’ 

It was not « kind letter. She placed 
them both together and pinned them to 
the cushion of her toilet-table, 

“‘Mattie will see fhem the first thing in 
the morning,” she said, “and ah me, what 
a sensation they will make!’’ 

Then she looked at her little watch; it 
was just ven; she bad to go to the raliway 
station at Quainton, and catch the mail 
train for Liverpool—it would pase there at 
midnight. She bad to walk some distance 
through the fields and on the high-road. 

“l am sorry the moun shines s0 clearly, 
it will be light as day.”’ 

The moon had looked down on many 
cruel deeds, perbaps on none more cruei 
than the flight of this young gir! from the 
roof that had so long sheltered her, the 
home that bad been hers, Her path iay 
over a broken heart, and as «he set her fair 


, feet on it no remorse or regret came to her 


as the crimson life-blood flowed. 
W ben sbe bad crossed the meadows that 





‘What can I do for you, Doris—shall I 
stay and talk to you ?”’ 

“No,” she interrupted; “'] am tired, and 
i would rather be alone.”’ 

‘“Good-nigbt,”’ said Mattie, not particu- 
larly liking the rebuff. 

Then Doris went to her, ana clasped ber 
arios round her sister's neck. 

“Good night, little Mattie—good, simple 
Mattie. Kiss me,” 


The brown eyes were raised siowly to | 


her face. 

“You have never asked es to kiss you 
before, | oria,’’ 

“Have l not? Perbaps 1 never may ask 
you again. 
kiss this time pext year you would refuse 
to give ix to me.”’ 

“No, I should never do that, Doris.” 

And the two faces—-one so brilliantiy 
beautiful, the other so good in its intelli 
gent kindness—touched each other. 

Long a'terward Mattie remembered that 
the warm arms had seemed to tighten 
their clasp round her neck; then Doris 
drew away, with a little mocking laugh. 

“What a sentimental scene!” she said; 
“tbe world must be coming to an end.”’ 

Mattie wondered a little at her sister’s 
manner, then remembered that she never 
ought to be surprised, let Doris do what 
she might. 

“Good night,’ she said as she quitted 
the room, so little dreaming of all that 
would pass before she saw that beautiful 
face again. 

Then Doris re-read her letters. 

“Kinduess in this case would only be 
cruelty,’’ she said to herself. “Better for 
Earle to know atonce. | should prefer 
sudden death to lingering torture.”” The 
beautiful lips curved in asmile that had 
ip it much of pity. 

“Poor Earle!” she murmured, as she 
placed the letter written to him on the 
table. It ran as follows :— 


“Deak EKARLE:—I bave thought it all 
over—my promise to marry you, and your 
Kreat wish that 1 should become your 
wife, 
convinced that it will not do—we should 
not be bappy. What] want, in order to 
be happy, you oan not give me. 

‘You will bave to work hard for money, 
then you will have but little of it Weare 
better apart. I love you, and it will bea 
sorrow .O leave you; but it isall for the 
best, 1 have gone away where it will be 
useless to follow me. 1am going abroad 
as gOVerness to some little children, and 
that will give me a chance to see the 
world 1 am longing to behoid. 

“You will try to forget me, will you not, 
Earie? Is it any use suggesting to you 
that Mattie would bea far more sensibie 
wite for you than | could ever make? 

“Do not try to find me; | am going 
abroad under another name, and it would 
not please me to see you. 
to you with sorrow. As far as 1 can love 
anyone | love you. 

“Doris.” 


It was acold, heartless, decided letter; | 


but it was twenty times better, she 
thought, in ite decisive cruelty, than if ahe 
had lingered over soft fareweil phrases. 
There was a second letter, even more cruel 
snd more wae addressed ““To 
Father, and Mattie,” and 


curt. It 


Mother ran as 


follows 





Perhaps if I askea you fora | 


I have thought it all over, and feel | 


1 say good bye | 


le’ from the farm, she stood still and 
looked back at the pretty homestead; the 
moon beams glistened in the wirdows, the 


| great roses looked silvery, the ivy and jas- 


mine clung to the walls, the flowers lay 
sleeping in the moonlight; there was the 
garden where she had spent the long, 
sunny days with Earle, there was the path 
which ted to the woods, the spreading tree 
underneath whose shades Earle had told 
of his great love. She looked at it all with 


| a smile on her tips; no thought of regret in 


her heart, 

“It isa dull, dreary place,’”’ she said to 
berself; “I never wish to see it again.” 
Then sbe added: “I have killed Earle.” 

(Giood-bye, sweet, soit moonlight; good- 
bye, white robed purity, girlish innocence 
—all left bebind with the sleeping roses 
and the silent trees ! 

She turned away impatiently; perbaps 
the moonbeams had, after all, a language 
of their own that stirred some unknown 
depths in the vain, foolish heart. 

Then she hastened down the high-road, 
thinking how fortunate it was that the 
country side was so deserted. The town 
of Quainton rose before her, the church, 
the market hall, and last of ali the ratiway 
station. It wanted a quarter of an hour 
yet to midnight, and she remembered ber 
lover's injunction that her face was not to 
be seen. She was careful enough never to 
raise the veil. 

“I wonder,” she thought to herself, 
“why he disliked the idea of my being 
seen 7’’ 

Then she laughed a littie mocking laugb. 

“It would be inconsistent,”’ she said, 
“for the model of ‘Innocence’ to be seen at 
a railway station at midnight.” 

There were few passengers for the wail 
| train; she managed to get her ticket fret- 

class for Liverpool without attracting 
| much attention, or exciting any com ment 
| Or surprise, 
| During the few moments she stood there, 
| she told the porter that she was going 
_meet her husband, whose sbip bad just 
reached the shore. Her face had flushed 
as she took out Lord Vivianne’s purse and 
Lord Vivianne’s money to pay for ber 
ticket; then the mail train came thunder- 
| ing into the station; there was a minute oF 
two of great confusion. She took her seat 
in a firet-clars carriage, then left Earle and 
Brackenside far bebind. 

“That is all done with,” said Dorls 
“Those quiet pastoral days are ended, 
| thank Heaven!” 
| No warning came to her of how sbe 
should return to the home sbe was in such 
| haste to quit, 
| The journey was along one. A flush of 
dawn reddened the sky, and tbe dew ws 
shining, the birds peginving to siDg, * 
| sbe reached the great bustling city of Liv- 
@rpool, She was half bewildered by the 
noise and confusion. A porter found a ca? 
for her, and she gave the address of (he 
| hotel Lord Vivianne had given her. There 
was along drive through the wildernes* 
of streets; then she reached the botel. 

Sbe felt, in spite of all ner courage, some 
little timidity, when she found hereel! 
im those rooms alone. Her thoughts turn: 
ed involuntarily to Earle—Earie, aiwey* 
tender and true, considerate of her com 
fort. What if this new lover, tals ' 
young lord, should fail her, after all? 

She looked in a large mirror. A® 











— 


gould not 
= traveling sil night, the dainty color- 


of ber exquisite face was unfaded. 
Tre tight flashed in her eyes, in her 
hair; the smooth satin skin was 
fir we ever. There was not the faintest 
rece of [utigue On that radiant beauty, 
god then she started from ber reverie. 

One of the servants brought her a card, 
wee read on it the name of “Mr, Conyers,” 
aad sbe knew that Lord Vivianne was 


were 
‘| 
Lord Vivianne. ‘You have brought 
with you?”’ 

“No,” sbe replied; and the thought rose 
io ber mind, “I have left ail 1 ought to 
valve most bebind;”’ but prudently 
qnoagh refrained from speaking. 

«] do not see how it-can be possible to 
wece us,” be continued, ‘ even should any 
one try.” : 

“Earle will try,’’ she said, with a slight 
sedder. “He will look the world through; 
bet be will find me in the end.” 

Her tace grew slightly pale as she spoke, 
aod Lord Vivianne drew near to her. 

“You are not frightened at Earle, nor 
aay one else, while you are with me, 
Dora?’ He preferred this name to Doris, 
aod the fanciful change pleased ber greatly. 
“You need not be frightened, Dora,’’ he 
continued. “You do not surely imagine 
than | am unable to take care of you ?’’ 

“] was not thinking of you, but of 
Barie.” she said simply. “I am always 
ratber frightened when | think of him; he 
joved me 80 very much, and losing me will 
drive him mad.’’ 

An expression of impatience came over 
Lad Vivianne’s face; he was passionately 
in love with the beautiful girl before him, 
betbe had no intention to play the com 
forterin this the first moment of bis tri 
am pb. 

‘Sey no more of Earle, Dora; if he an- 
boys you,so much the worse for him. 
Now we will order breakfast, then take 
the 10 o'clock express for London. I have 
even (thought of crossing over to Calais to- 
day, if you are not too tired.” 

Her face brightened at the thought— 
Earle was already forgotten. 

“That will be charming,” she replied, 
all graver thoughts forgotten in the one 
Great fact that she was going where she 
would be admired beyond all words, 

Then, for the first time in ber life, Doris 
= down to a dainty and sumptuous brisk- 
fet. It was all novel to her, even this 
taird-rate splendor of a Liverpool hotel. 
The noiseless, attentive servants—the re- 
‘pet and deference shown to them de 
lighted her. 

“After all,” she thought to herself, “this 
ws better than Brack enside.”’ 

Tueo Lord Vivianne turned to her with 
& smile. 

“You are so sensible, Dora,” be said, 
“Mhatican talk to you quite at my ease: 
and that isa great treat after listening to 
ewhims and caprices of the women of 
ee feabionabie world,’ 

“With artful sophistry he stated that for 

y reasons it would be inadvisable, if 
not really rash, to havea marriage cere- 
mony—that at the present time it would | 
Werly blight his prospects. When two 
ving hearts were joined by their own 
ie consent, and vowed to live for each | 
Pe the union just as binding, he argued, | 
~ ough aclergyman had united them. | 
" Prevent recognition and gossip, it would 
a for bim to change his name; 
con “ole he eapana be added, ‘“‘we shall | 
pea known as Mr. and Mra. Cun. | 


CHAPTER XXX. 


pO not think anything could have 
been more cleverly managed,” said 





This piain aid not please Doris. It was 
= what she had anticipated. 

Being a farmer's daughter,” she 
ns “be thinks me unfit to asecciate 
litled friends, But, for all that, I 
—. him that I am their equal. Yes, 
dens change his mind. I shall a0 fas 
a bim that he will yet be glad to pro- 

me bis wife, the Lady Vivianne.”’ 
nate rege began to realize that she had 
‘he first false steps in deceiving the 


& poet, Euris “ 
Mating ic Pree Moray, and in con 


bambie ho ret deperture from her 
“e and loving parenta Yet 
die was cast; . 


ambition and a deter- 
= foray Om Pia her wishes forced 


She had 





—s confidence, as we have 
Therefore is influence of her beauty. | 


“r some half-hearted objec. 


Done, Whic 

*Peclous ‘ch be adroitly overcame by his 

©3 Diane “rguments, She consented to all 
"Tro: P 

ailty a . ®ar Dora,”’ he said. delight 

yo ; MBs. y shall have everything 


al desire. ; 


| off that beautiful face. 
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By thie time breakfast was over, and it 
waa time to leave the hotel, if they wished 
toeatoh the morning train for London. 
With no fussor excitement, just as if he 
were paying for acigar, Lord Vivianne 
settled his bill, gave a liberal fee to the 
waiter—a goiden guinea—and half an hour 
later ‘‘Mr. and Mra. Conyers” were in a 
firet-class compartment, on the train for 
the grest metropolis. 

When they reached London, Lord Vivi- 
anne said, looking with a smile at his com- 
panion’s plain dress ;— 

“You can not go to Paris in that fasnion, 
Dora. You must have some suitable 
dresses. ¢ will not be too late for Ma- 
dame Delame’s; you bad better go there at 
once,”’ 

She desired nothing better. She held 
out her white hand to him with e charm- 
ing gesture. 

“You must advise me,” she said; “I 
shall not know what to buy. This was the 
most expensive purchase of my life,’’ and 
she pointed to a plain, dark silk dress 
which Mra. Brice thought much to good 
for a farmer’s daughter. 

“I keow what will suit your fair style 
of beauty,"’ he said; “a rich costume of 
purple vel vet,”’ 

Her eyes shone with delight—purple 
veivet! Her ambition was realized. For 
afew momenta she was speechiess with 
joy. She forgot altogether, in that, the 
first realization of ber dream, the price she 
had paid for it. 

In the next hour Doris was standing, 
flushed and beautiful, in Madame De 
lame’s room. If madame had any idea 
who her aristocratic customer was, she 
made no sign. When he said that Mra. 
Conyers was going abroad, and that she 
wanted to begia with an elegant traveling 
costume, -he lady biandly acquiesced. 

Even Mvwdame Delame, accustomed as 
she was to aristocratic beanty, marveled at 
the high-bred loveliness of the girl before 
ber. Very young tobe Mra. Conyers— 
very young to be married. 

She looked involuntarily at the small 
white hand; a gold ring shcne there—was 
it a wedding-ring? Madame Delame 
knew the world pretty well, but she 
sighed as she gazed. 

Her artistic talents were called into play; 
she had not often so lovely a patron to 
dress; nor carte blanche as to the number 
and price of the dresses. She took a posi- 
tive pleasure in enhancing the girl's 


| good characteristic, asshe thought it—he 
wes unboundedily generous; if she ex- 
pressed a wish he never hesitated about 
gratifying it; he never counted either trou. 
bie or expense. 

Enhanced by the aid of dress, of per- 
fume, by the skill of « Parisian maid, her 
beauty became dazzling. He was very 
proud of her; he liked to drive out with 
her, and see all the looks of admiration 
cast upon her; he liked to feel himaeif en- 
vied. She was, without exception, the 
fairest woman in Paris; and his pride in 
her was proportionately great. 

The opera was then in full tide of suo- 
cess, and Doris never wearied of going 
there. It was not that she was particularly 
fond of music, but she enjoyed the 
triumph of her own bright presence; she 
was tho observed of all obeervera. The 
sensation that her fair loveliness ereated 
was not to be surpassed. 

One asked another “W ho is she ?"’ 

“The beautiful Englishwoman, 
Conyere.”’ 

“Who is Mra. Conyers?” 

No one kuew, and there lay thesting; 
there was the one thorn in her garden of 
roses: she drained the cup of pleasure to 
the dregs; she missed no fete, no opera; 
she wes introduced to gentiemen, but 
never to ladies; she had pleasant little din- 
ners, where some of the wittiest coon versa- 
tion took place, bul no ladies came near; 
and she would tain bave seen berself en- 
vied by women as weil as admired by 
men; that was the one thing she desired 
above all others. But there was no one to 
envy her. 

She asked Lord Vivianne one day why 
it was. He looked at ber and laughed a 
most peculiar laugh. 

“lam afraid, Dora, that you must learn 
to be content with the society of gentie- 
men.”’ 

She understood, then, it was one of the 
penalties of her sin. 

Another thing annoyed her and made 
the gaieties of Paris unpleasant to her. She 
was walking with Lord Vivianne in the 
Champs Elyswea, and suddeniy she saw 
him stert, and looking at him, bis face 
flushed hotiy. 

“How unfortunate!” muttered to 
bimsel f. . 

Then she sawin the disiance a little 
group of English people; a young gentle 
man, who was talking toan elderly lady, 
with a mild, sad face, and a tall, dark girl, 


Mre, 





beauty, in finding rich, delicate lace for 
the white neck and rounded arins, in find- 
ing shining silks and rich velvets; and | 
when Doria stood arrayed in marvelous | 
costume, the graceful, siender figure 
shown to the greatest advantage by the | 
dreese—the dainty coloring of the face. 
made more beautiful by contrast with the 
rich purple, then madame raised her hands 
in silent admiration, then trusted she 
should again have the pleasure of seeing | 
Mra. Conyers. 

Lord Vivianne said to Doris, in a low 
voice: 

“I think you have ali that vou require 
here; you can get more in Paris, wnen you 


| bave a maid.”’ 


Madame Delame said to herself, as they 
left the piace, that, no matter how long 
she lived, she should never forget the face 
of Mra. Conyers. ? 

Once more they were driving through 
London streets, and this time Dora was 
too happy to think of anything except her | 
dresses. 

Lord Vivia;sne couid not take his eyes 
He congratulated 
himeseif, over and over again, on his won. 
derfui good fortune. 

“Who could have thought,” he said to 
himeeif, ‘that so fair a flower biossomed 
in that obecure piace !’’ 

And while he looked at ber, it seemed to | 
bim, as it bad done to Gregory Leéalie, that | 
there was something familiar in the face; | 
that he had either seen that or one very | 
lixe it before. 

A few more days, and they were settied 
in one of the most luxurious mansions | 
near the Tuileries. Then, indeed, was | 
every wish of Doris’ beartfulfilled. Well- 
trained servants waited upon her; the | 
magnificent rooms were carpeted with 
velvet pile, the hangings were of the rich- | 
est silks and lace; wherever she went large 


mirrors showed the beautiful figure from | 


head to foot. 
She had a carriage and a pair of horses 


| that were the admiration Of all Paria. She | 


had jewels without number, and more 


dresses than she could wear; sbe had a 
maid whose business it seemed to be to 
anticipate every wish, What more could 


she desire ? 


ne did 


t of de 
ene very 


Lord Vivianne was kit 


with great amoun 


treal ber 
| ference. 


any 
There wes, bowever, 


| with proud, bright eyes. 


The gentieman saw Lord Vivianne first, 
but instead of stopping to speak, his lord- 
ship turned quickly away, much to Doris’ 
disappointment. 

“] would not have missed seeing those 
people On any account,”’ he said, impa 
tientiy. 

“Why did you not speak to them ?’’ she 
asked, wondering|y. 

“How couid I," be retoated, ‘while you 


| were here ?’’ 


She made no reply, bul the worde struck 
her with a terribie pain. 

She the fairest woman in Paris, she 
whom Earie called his queen—it was not 
to be borne. 

She went howe, resolved, if possibile, to 
alter this state of thing», and if she could 
not, to go away from Paria. 


“We will go to Italy,’’ she thought, 


‘where he will not meet English people | 


whom he knows.”’ 

Her desire was granted. 
that littie scene ehe was with 
anue in one uf the preitiest 
Naples, 


Five days after 
Lord Vivi 
Villas 
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W orK.—A version to labor is a fashion. 
itis an unnatural sentiment. It comes to 
us from the dark ages The impuise to 
activity is inborn. Activity directed in 
some useful channel is calied labor. 

We should iove it. Kight-minded peo 
ple do love it, and are jost without it; but 
it ie not fashionabis to say so. It i4 fasb- 
jonabie to shirk. Itisa« fashion witn tne 
fashionable to look down upon labor and 








| sing 


| 
near | 





Bric-a-Brac. 


Water. — Sea anemones have been 
known to live for three or four years with- 
outany nourishment save what they ex- 
tract from the water. 


SMOKING.—Smoking in China is rather a 
tedious performance. The smoker fills 
the pipe with asmall pinch of enuff-like 
Oriental tobacco, then lights {t, and takes 
one long pufl. This puff empties the pipe, 
and he then re fills, relights, and re 
puffs, 

Parer Dues —It is said that Japanese 
soldiers are being dressed in paper oloth- 
ing. Their snirtes and trousers are ali 
composed of specially-prepared paper, of 
a yellowish color. They are bound with 
linen binding, and are partly pasted to- 
gether and partly sewn with a machine. 
The soldiers are said to prefer paper cloth- 
ing to any other. When the clothes, 
which are very durable, are worn out, 
they are simply thrown away and repiaced 
by new ones, : 

ARTISTS. — Wilkie drew his first pictures 
with a burnt stick on a barn door, Benjea- 
min West made his first brushes out of 
hairs from the cat’s tail. Ferguson made 
a uap of the heavenly bodies by lying on 
his back in the fields and holding between 
his eye and the sky « thread of silk on 
which little beads were strung, and 
Franklin's implements were a Rite and 
a key. With these he taught men the 
use of electricity, while Dr. Hiack dis- 
covered latent heat with a pan of water 
aud two thermometera 


Bevs.—Beds were unknown amongst 
the ancients, who slept on the floor or on a 
divan covered with skina. It wasin the 
middie ages that beds first became com- 
mon, being made of rushes, leather or 
straw. It is supposed that feather beds 
were known to the Romana, since men 
are reviled by one of the Latin poets for 
their luxury in sleeping upagn ‘‘feathera.”’ 
Heliogabaius, the most effete of the Ro- 
man Emperors, possessed an air cushion 
and an air mattress as early as 210 a. vp. In 
England, the better classes began to use 
feather beds for the first time during the 
reign of Henry VIII, and in certain dis- 
tricts of Holland and Germany bedateads 
are still fitted as they were then, with two 
feather beda, upon one the sleeper lic, 
the other being used for a covering. The 
Russian peasant places his bed on the top 
of the oven for the sake of the waruith 
given out by the fire. 


AUTOMATIC, —Every day a signal gun is 
tired from the citadel in Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, which, as we ali know, isa British 
military and naval station. Twenty years 
ago the sergeant in charge of the gun daily 
regulated his watch ata jeweler’s shop. 
Subsequently, this plan was discontinued, 
and a fiag signal system was adopted. 
This was succeeded by a tUme bail signal 
system. Some years later, on account of 
the frequent interferences with the signals 
by fog, a new arrangement for the firing 
of the gun was perfected. A wire is laid 
from the jeweler’s establishment to the 
citadal, and this is connected with a clock 
which automatically fires the gun. When 
the minute hand reaches the proper point 
the circuit is completed, and the caunon 
is discharged by an electric current pas- 
through the cloex. The military 
authorities at the citadel are able by means 


| of a switchboard to cut the gun out of the 





the laborer. 

This ia wrong. Labor ts the basis of | 
comfort, the engine of progress. Ali honor 
to labor, whetber of hand or brain. Ac- 
tivity is lite; indolecce ie death. Work 


wins; laziness |oses. 
neither ehai! be eat”’ 
Whenever a boy or man bas made up 


his mind to serve mankind in some ure- 
ful empioyment of hand or brain, be hes 
soived the protiem of a truly successful 
life, and is sure suceeed if he tena 
ciouesly adheres | rminat lo 
2 abie t ser Vv we Bole 
1) - ~ Dak ry ean of 
eae 
iz an & co Ook ahead Wii 
have (Q Slay. ven 


“Who will not work , 


chreult, connecung itonly a few minutes 
before the firing ia to be done 

THe Porarvo—Tne potato originally 
came froin South America where it grows 
wild, From Peru it was taken to Spain, 
passing thonce into Italy as early as lolt. 
In 1588 @ professor of the University of 
Leyden received two tubercules from ibe 
Papal Legate, which he cultivated; and, 
afterwards writing @ bistery of rare 
plants, described the potato as being 
much cultivated ip Italy ae food for pigs. 
Admiral Drake introduced the vegetabie 
direct!y into England from Virginia, after 
having first introduced it into the English 
colony trom South America; bul it was 
ouly when Sir Walter Ralsigh brought it 
over a cond time in 1625 that It began to 
be grown in the British Isies In 1.42 the 
innocent vegetable was made the subject 


of a special law by the parliament of Be- 


sancon, its use and cultivalon being for- 
bidden as # “‘perniciocas substance,"’ and 
as being conducive to leprosy. It m very 


interesti: ates after which 
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Will you play me the songs that you played 
long ago, 
When beside us were others, who listened 
and dreamed, ° 
While the summer night sank, asa soul sinks 
with woe, 
And as tears, the pale stars in ber drapery 
Klemined? 


No less fatr the hour present than hours past 


and gone, 
Yor the stlence te sacred, the wind gushes 
teal on, 9 
And the moon, Ifke a golden rose liowming 
flomte on 


Through the gardens of God, and their tn 
fintte calm 


And the windows to weloome the glory are 
wide, 
Aud the resem tea temple of perfume and 
Peace 
And my oneoe aching heart, thro’ it« log port 
fled, 
heeme a hurh of content which «hall never 
more Cena, 
Very streng—having put away «al! that ts 
vate 
lmay listen and marvel the tane be #o pure 
Very qulet at Inst, baving mensured great 
pat, 
Tmay fellow each delicate fanciful lure 
Ail the fewerteh dreams of « desperate saul 
Vie renounoed—all the passtonmate pride of 
my yrruth, 
All the aflme and desires that long bea Med 
comtrol 
Deep Geoetts and siow snares bearing sem 
blance of truth 
Aud the tender old songs with a quatnt bur 
then Ailed, 
Willi awaken no Hush of disquiet in me 
bor my soul is enlightened, and strengthened, 


and «tilled 
Hy the lowe that has been and the peace that 
shemll tee 


So a «=— Oo 


AFTER LONG YEARS 





HY THE AUTHOR OF “GLOKY'S LOVERS, 
"AS ARCH IMPOSTOR,’ “HUSHED 
url’ “aA LOVER FROM OVER 
THER wsKA,”” Ere.” 








CHAPTER XXV. 


bands clenched and = his lips 


and aimost too outworn to think, but balf- 


to ber that Mordaunt Sapley might follow 


} 
| not afraid of Mordaunt Sapley, she hed no 
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was too tired and over-strained to sleep, 
way on ber journey it suddenly occurred 


her, or instruct someone to play the spy 
upon her movements; and though she was 
desire to bave anything further todo with 
him. Sbe had relinquished Court Regne 
to him and his father, and, if it were pos 
sible, she wanted to forget both the piece 
and the men into whose bands it bad | 
fallen. Whenever she thought of Mor- 
daunt’s avowal of love, and his father’s in- 
sclent proposal, the blood burntin ber 
face, and a choking sensation came into 
ber throat. 
Yes, she had done with the old life of 
ease and luxury forever; she was going 
back to the world of laborand poverty 
from which she had sprung, and the 
sooner she taught herself to forget Court 
Kegna and the position which she bed 
held, the better for her. 
She sighed as she thought bow difficult 
it would be; for had she vot found it im- 
possible to forget Gerald Wayre! 
Instead of waiting till the train got to 
Waterloo, she alighted at Clapbam Junco- 
tion. Now Clapbam Junction, though an 
extremely convenient piace from which to 
start on a journey to any point of the com 
pass, is not, to putit mildly, a very invit- 
ing place as seen from the station, thougb 
if Claire bad waired a very little way she 
would have found herself in an extremely 
pleasant neighborhood, in which are some 
of those delightful old mansions, witb 
whick the suburbe of London are #o rich. 
Kut she didn’t like the view from the sta- 
tion, and she took a train that was starting 
from another platiorm and got out at 
Ntreathaw. 
Ntreathem is, in its way, unique, She 
saw a High Street of pretty, red-brick 
houses and shops, with a wide and pretty 
common beyond, and trees and flowers in 
plenty. She could scarcely believe that 
she was only afew mile from the great 
noisy Babylon. 
A sharp-eyed urchin offered to carry her 
bag, and she set out to find some piace in 
which to lay her bead. She had to walk 
sone distance to a more closely-built part 
of the town before she couid find a card 
of “apartments” in a window, and when 
she did, ber heart began to fail her. 

sut she plucked up courage and knocked 
atthe door. A young girl opened it, and, 











Is 
1] worked; he looked like a copy of his 
father at that moment 

“You are going — alone? 
money ?"’ 

“Yea, lam going alone, as 1 came; and | 
iake with me just the money and the few 
trinkets which 1 deem belong tome. | 
leave everything elseto Mr. Sapley; you 
will fod that nothing has been disturbed, 
that it is all ae Lord Wharton left it.’’ 

“My (tod! it is too much !’ be said, balf- 
maidened by her coolness, by the stab 
contained in every low-spoken word. ‘I 
ray youshball not go! You shail not go 
until you have had time to think—to come 
to some agreement!’ He took a step for- 
ward, with his hand outstretched, as if act- 
ually to take boid of ber. 

Claire's face went white as marble, but 
she did not move, “Do not attempt to 
stop me Donotdare totouch me We 
are within bearing of the servants. I! | 
call totbem for help, Mr. Mordaunt Sap 
ley, they will not recognize you as their 
master yet, and will protect me.” 


You bave 


scaroely waiting for Claire's enquiry, fed 
down the passage, calling ‘‘Mother.’’ 


ious eyes and mouth, appeared, and asked 
Claire in, Claire said she wanted a room, 
only one’room and not an expensive une. 
She could not say for how long she would 
require it; it all depended tpon—upon cir 
cumstances, 


the graceful figure with timid suspicion 
for a moment or two, then something in 
Claire’s eyes—and very probably the pres. 
eace of the expensive bag—reassured ber, 
and she took Claire upstairs, and showed 
hera room. It was small and plainly fur- 
nisbed, and scrupulously clean. 

“It’s the only room I have, miss— 
ma’am,’’ she said, hesitating|y, enquir 
ingly. 

“My name is Sartoris, Miss Claire Nar- 
toris,’’ said Claire. “I have come from 
| the country to look for employment.” 
The woman glanced at Ciaire’s dress, 





Memory is a strange thing. There 
Mashed across her mind the scene in the 
plantation when Gerald had beaten this 
map for il-treating the dog, and she added, 
“i am not a helpless amimal, to come to 
your call, Mr. Sapley; you cannot punish 
me for not doing 80, as you punished the 
dog in the plantation !"’ 

Mordaunt shrank beck, startled and 
overwhelmned by her allusion. She raised 
ber band and pointed to the house. ‘<ijo 
‘nite tbe bouse, and leave me togo my 
way!’ 

There was something in her voice, in 
ber xesture, before which Mordaunt’s 
craven *pirit perforce yielded, and he act- 
vaily turned and walked away, with the 
air avd gait of a beaten hound. Claire did 
not watch him, but stood, motioniesa, until 
his footsteps had died away, then she 
went on—into the new life which awaited 


ber. 
a” + * - e ~ 

Claire wenton to the station, got her 
beg, and took a ticket for Waterloo, She 
bed almost taken a first class before she 
remembered that she was no longer the 
wietress of Court Regna; and her pale face 
1ored slightly at the respectful air of sur 


28 With which 


the bookiug-office cierk 
panded bera third 
Phe train was pot a crowded one. a: 
she bad ibe compartment to herself. Nhe 


which, though plain in form, was ob- 
viously of good and fashionable material. 
and seemed puzzied; then she sighed as if 
Claire's business was none of hers. 

“The rent will be a pound a week, misa,’’ 
she said. “Youcan take your meals in 
this little sitting room,”’ and she opened 
another door. 

Claire had not intended to pay so much, 
but the cleanliness of the piace was in vit- 
ing; and indeed, she was too tired to con 
tire her search. 


ee 


least,’’ she said. 
“Very good, miss,” said the landlady, 


able. 
quiet.” 


said Claire. 





and tried to realize that she was be “self, 


for a time, her home. 
Aftershe had got through her tea—it 
took ber some time to get through though 


it was oniy the cup that cheers, and does 
OF ined iate, and bread and butter—she 
got oat ber writing-case and wrote a ietter 
to Mra. Lexton 

It was a difficult letter to write to 


| ton bad engaged good mastere for her 


| was fond of children, 
| sbe could learn the art of teaching. 


A respectabie-looking woman, with anx- | 


The woman eyed the beautiful face and | 


“l will take the room, for a week, at 


“I willdo my best to make you comfort- 
1 bave ovniy one other loiger, a 
lady, and you will find the houre very 

“I am sure | shall be very comforiabie,” 


The bag was brought up, and the land- 
| lady got her some tea, and Ciaire saat iown 


and that the littie room was, at any rate 


EVENING POST. 











ee 





Pa tLe iat dee ee a 
| Claire could not tell her the whole of the Claire absently declared der the — 
circumstances and hed to conceal from ber | and Queenie departed. ‘eptoca, 
the fact that she, Claire, only possessed a ‘The day wore away slowly enough, Bet 
few dollars in the world. the next morning Claire saw, with » 
| She dared not even send Mra Lexton of ber heart, two letters lying on" 
ber address, for she knew tbat the tender- | breekiast table. fer 
hearted woman would leave even the sick-| They must be the letters in respons. 
bed at which she was a ministering angel, | ber answers to the advertisements! rh 
to fiy to Claire’s assistance. And Cisire | opened them with a nervous 
did not want even Mary Lexton. She had | Both the letters were bries rqumh en 
resoi ved to figat the battle alone, and not she would call at certain addresses, 


to be a burden upon anyone. 

So she said that circumstances had 
arisen which necessitated her leaving the 
Court; that she bad come upto London, 
but did not know whether she should re- 
main there. It was very probable that she 
might go abroad. 

She wrote as lovingly as she dared, and 
as cheerfully as if her leaving the Court so 
suddenly bad been prompted by a whim, 
and she promised to write again as soon 
as she had ‘“‘settled down.”’ : 

Then she went to bed, and, strange to 
say, slept soundly. It is true, she dreamed, 
but still stranger to say, she dreamed of 
Gerald, and that night at the Court whon 
he had leaned over the pianoand calied 
ber by her Christian name. 

The next morning, after breakfast, she 
went out and bought a newspaper, and, 
returning with it, sat down to commence 
ber search for that which isso difficult to 
obtain now-a-days—work. 

Like a great many young women in her 
situation, she asked herself what she could 
do. She was well-educated—Lord Whar- 


when she had first come to the Court—she 
could speak French and German fluently, 
and play the plano with a skilland some- 
thing than the feeling whieh most Eng- 
lish ladies display. 

It seemed to her that it ought not to be 
difficult to get a governess’ situation. She 
and feit sure that 


She pored over the advertisements for 
balf an hour, then selected two and an- 
swered them, stating her qualifications 

There were other advertisements offer- 
ing situations to lady clerks and ty pewrit- 
ers; but Claire sbrank from the confine- 
ment which a clerkship meant, and she 
had n‘ver 80 much as seen a type-writer. 

She went out and posted ber letters, and 
walked round the pretty common until 
dinner time. As she was going along the 
passage to her room on her return, a lady 
| came down the staira, 
Claire was rather startied, for the lady 
| were the garb of a Sister of Mercy. As 
| she came down, she raised her bent head 

and looked at Claire. 

Claire caught a glimpse of a pale face, 
with patient eyes shining softiy beneath a 
deepiy-lined brow and snow-white hair; it 
was only a glimpse, for the Sister lowered 
ber veil and passed on with head again 
bent. 

Ciaire wondered whether that was her 
fellow lodger, and asked the question of 
the landiady’s daughter, who was tidying 
Claire’s room. 

The girl was a shy, common-piace child, 
who was called, absurdly enough, 
“Queenie,’’ though anything less regal 
could scarcely be imagined. 

The absurdity of the name was height- 
ened by the fact that she was shabbily 
dressed in oid finery, and thai she did not 
possess a single ‘‘H.’’ 

**Yos, miss,’’ sine said, with a Cock ney- 
smile, balf shy and balffamiliar. ‘That's 
the other lodger, she’s Sisier Agnes! Ma's 
‘ad ’er for years, She’sa very quiet lady, 
and quite a lady, Ma says, though she isa 
Sister and poor.”’ 

‘‘Has she no other name?” asked Claire, 
in whom thé sweet and patient face bad 
aroused a deep interest. 

“Notas we’veever ‘’eard, miss. She's 
called Sister Agnes, and that’s all. She 
ain’t what you'd calia regular Sister, but 
she works with our clergyman, she’s 
orfully good to the poor, and g0es reading 
to them and nursing them when they’re 
ill. Ma says that she gives nearly all her 
money away, and that she leaves scarcely 
enough to keep ’erself on. 

“She don’t pay much, but she don’t give 
no trouble, and she’s that quiet and gentile 
like, that you'd scarcely know that she 
wasinthe’ouse. It’s better than ’aving 
single gentiemen. Them single gentle. 
men is orful! Mra. Brown over the way 
"as got one. 


fortune, for she had always 
there were so many app! 
vacant situation. 


ten in business-like bands, and 
form was very much alixe; 
too excited to pay much 


and, putting on her thin hurried 

the rat addsees, which s —'e 
street. It was a private bouse of 
pearance, but she was rather 
being shown into a kind of Office, and 
more surprised when 9 young ieee 
looked like « clerk, rose from a desk and 
asked her her business, juet as an ordi. 
pary clerk is in the habit of doing. Olsire 
explained, aud handed him the letter, 


ledger and took up his pen. 


ing for a governess in the family of a lady. 






















































































































She could scarcely believe in her good 
heard tha 


It struck ber that both notes Were writ. 


She could scarcely 


was io Trinity 
B00d ap- 


“Ob, ab, yes I” he said, in a listiess Way. 
“Indoor or outdoor?” Andhe opened the 


“I don’t understand,” said Cisire «| 
wrote in answer to an advertisement ask. 


Does she not live here? 
mistaken the house ?”’ 
‘No, it’s all right,” said the young mas, 
in a tired kind of way. ‘We put the ad. 
vertisement in. It’s the regular thing.” 
‘The regular thing ?"’ said Cisire, 
“Yea, this is a registry office” He 
checked himvelf suddenly, as it struck by 
Claire’s innocence, and in a different tone 
went on, “Oh, er—that lady's suited, but 
we've several other applications, If you 
will give me your name and address, and 
your qualifications, I'l! enter them in our 
register, and send you word when we bear 
of anythiag likely to suit you. There’ss 
fee of balf a crown,”’ he added, as an after. 
thought. 

Claire began to understand, She was 
not quite so foolish as to part with ber 
half-crown, but confined herself to thank- 
ing the young map, and went out Stifling 
her disappointment as well as she could, 
she took a ’bus to the second address, 
Again it wasa private house, withs 
well to-do appearance, and again sbe found 
herself in an cffice-like apartment, and 
confronted with a clerk-like youth; bot be 
was inclined to be insolent until he me 
one of Cilaire’s direct looks. 
“Situation’s gone,” he said. 
name down, if you like.” 
“This is a registry-office, then?’ said 
Claire. . 

The youth grinned, and (wirled an joc 
pient moustache. 

“What did you think it was?” he asked. 

Claire said very quietiv that she though! 
it would have been the private house of s 
lady advertising for a governess. 

The youth laughed again, and arranged 
his hair with a be-ringed end rather dirty 
hand. 

‘“That’s what they al! think,” he said. 
‘But it’s all right enough! We do gets 
good many situations for our clients, 
honor bright! You pay the fee—-it’s hall- 
acrown—and I'll put your name dows 
and keep a look out; | will, really. Look 
‘ere, I’ve got several others before mn 
but I'll put you first on the list; I will! 

Claire looked at him as if sbe did not see 
him, and left the office. Her heart re 
very heavy as she went home, sll y 
neavier for the hope whic! bad a 
it in the morning. She wondered _~ 
many poor girls had been deceived, a8 8D¢ | 
bad been, by this heartless trick ! an 

She bought several newspapers 
evening and answered several nag 
ments which, upon consideration, 
deemed genuine. Bui no ee 
But she would not despair, and every y 
she wrote applications for situations 
various kinds. 

One day, the beginning of oe 
week, a letter came from 4 lady ¥ 
advertised for a governess, aski0g 
to go and see her. 

Claire went, with bope onc* oreo 
ing within her bosom. The house : 
one of the fashionable #428" 
handsomel y-appointed carriage 


Perhaps | bave 


- 


“Put your 





“He comes home drunk every night, and 
carrieson dreadful; sometimes he opens 
the winder and sings comic songs at the 
top of ’is voice. You'll ’ear ‘im one night, 
Ob, Ma says, please would you like 
@ tapioca or a ? Some people likes one 
and some likes the other, and Ma says she 
ebould like to know ?’’ 


th, 188. 
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the door, which s footman ° 
her. ifolly-fe* 
He conducted ber toa és — aid aa 
ished room on the first 1008, *” tes 
bis mistress would be disengss™ 
minutes. tbe sd 


The room was divided P 


ing apartment by curtains 
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said 
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asked. 
bougt: 


ise of 8 


ranged 
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dirty 


ne said. 
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gets 


clients, 
‘s half- 
e down 


Look 


re you, 
wii !” 
not see 


art wee 
all ter 


ed bow: 
a abe 





quite plainly. 
- e notice!” said one. 
if I bed thought that she would 
into a temper, I shouidn’t have 
to her. I sbouldn’t have dared to 
4080; though, really, she was aoything 
< cook. I’msurel don’t know 


‘ 
shal! do!” 

hon difficult to get a cook of any 

xind,” said the other lady. 

“Yea,” assented the first. “And they 
sok sah wages! I ore this one twenty- 

nds a year. 
eee advertisement for a governess she 
nad offered twenty-five. 

“j'm afraid you will have to give more 
teen that,” said her friend. “You won’t 

hing decent under thirty pounds.” 
gu aaything 

Claire listened with a ead amile, that was 
aiso jast a little bitter. Presently the visi- 
wrtook her departure, and Claire was 
shown into the other room. 

Her interview with the lady wasa brief 
eon It appeared that what she wanted 
wes 8 indy who could teach English, 
Preneb, Latin, the piano, and the violin to 
three girls and two boys. 

Cisire was prepared to undertake the 
Eaglisb, the French, and even the piano, 
vat, alas! she did not know Latin or the 
violin; and the lady, who appeared to ve 
quite surprised by such phenomenal igno 
rance on the part of anyone applying for 
the position of governess, rather curtly 
declined such insuflicient services, 

The tears were very near Claire’s eyes as 
sbejeftthbe house. Then, suddenly she 
remembered the story of Gerald’s strug- 
gies, as be had told them to her that morn- 
ing outside the chapel. 

Sarely a woman ought to possess as 
much courage as aman! She would not 
give way to despair and own berself van. 
quished. There must be some work for a 
woman to do, if she could only find it. If 
sbe could only find it! 

Sbe was sitting over her tea with a bad 
headache and a worse heartache, and was 
counting over what remained of her 
money, when Queenie came in with some 
more hot water. 

“You're bome earlier than usual, 
(ueenie,”’ said Claire, for the sake of say- 
ing something. 

“Yea, mies,’’ said the girl. ‘One of our 
Weecbers is ill, and the’ead mistress dis- 
missed the school half an hour earlier, 
‘coasbe'aa todoall the work. She was 
8 most worried to death, the other teacher 
going so sudden like. I don’t know what 
ste’lldo to-morrer, I’m sure. .They say 
ibe other teacher is very bac indeed, and 
that ehe won't be able to come back to the 
shool even if she gets better. 1’m sorry, 
for sbe wasn't so 'ard as Miss Gover, the 

An idea occurred to Claire. It is won- 
derful bow quickly ideas come when 
necessity sharpens the wits ! 

“That large red building at the end of 
ihe street, is your school, isn’t it, 
\aeenie?’ she said. 

“Yea, mies,” seid Queenie. “Was you 
\binking of applying for the place, mias,’’ 
she added, with Cockney sharpness. 

“Yes, that was just what I was thinking 
of doing,” said Ciaire. 

“Then I'd yo at once, miss,” said the 
sul, ehrewdiy. “There'll be hundreds 
aad shoals uirectiy they know there's a 
Vacancy !'’ 

“I'll go at once,” said Claire, and she put 


“aber hatand jacket and started there 
and then. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 

HE schoolhouse door was ajar, and re- 
ceiving a Sharp little ‘Wome in!” in 
answer to her knock, Claire entered 

the large échooiroom. 

Fors moment or two she could not see 
whom the “Come in,” had proceeded ; 
nen she naw, seated at a table in a distant 
oo &Uny little woman, with dark and 
con ~ py shining from a pale, over- 
uiteae of exercise books lay on the 
* a a hér,and it was evident that 
ard at work correcting them, and 

tree welcome the interruption. 
ons in = gd enough, Claire felt more nerv- 
wiah "it staaepaces of this littie creature 
the hea “tp €yes and sailow face than 
felt during ali her interviews with 


pear two ladies talking. She could 
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| heard that you were in want of an un- 
der-teacher,”’ said Claire. 

A faint astonishment showed itself in 
Mies Gover’s face. 

“Will you take s seat ?’’ he said. 
did you hear this?’ 

Claire felt asif she were a schooigir! 
again, coming up for punishment. 

“I heard it from my landiedy’s—Mra. 
Holland’s—littie girl. 1 only heard it five 
minutes ago, and I ventured to come here 
at once, because | hoped that you wouid 
allow me to take the under-teacher’s piace 
until she got better.’’ 

“She will never get better,” said Miss 
Gover, in a iow voice. “But that’s not the 
question. Will you tell me your name?’ 

Claire told her. Miss Gover wrote it 
down on a slip of paper. 


“How 


“What certificates have you?” she 
asked. 

“I bave none,” said Claire, her heart 
sinking. 


‘No certificates!” said Miss Gover, ris- 
ing. Claire rose too. ‘“‘Where have you 
been teaching ?”’ A 

“I bave never taught,” said Claire. 

Miss Gover looked at ber curiously. 

“You seem to be very ignorant of the 
qualifications that are necessary for a 
school teacher nowadays. This is nota 
Board school, buta teacher bas to hold a 
certificate, all the same, Did you not know 
this?” 

Claire felt that her eyes were beginning 
to fill with tears. Butshe fought against 
them, and even smiled. 

“| ought tohave known it,’ she said. 
“I ought to have remembered, but | 
didn't stop to think. Ihave been trying 
to find work for so long, and it is very dif- 
ficult to obtain. There are 80 many things 
wanted. And when one is poor one grasps 
at the least chance.”’ 

Miss Gover looked at Claire, and in the 
giance seemed to takein every detail of 
her dress, 

“You've not always been poor ?’’ she 
said. “But I beg your pardon !"” 

“There is no need,” said Claire, gently. 
“No, I’ve not always been poor. It is only 


lately. You will forgive me for troubling 
you. I see, now, how presumptuous it 
was! i must not keep you from your 


work any longer.’’ 

The beautiful face, the sweet, musical 
and beautiful voice, had their effects upon 
the sharp, but kind hearted little mistress. 

“Wait a moment,’ she said. ‘Piease 
ait down,”’ and she pointed toa chair, as if 
Claire was one of ber schoolgiris. ‘What 
is it you think you can teach ?”’ 

Claire said, quite humbiy—fancy Claire 
Sartoris, the mistress of Court RKegna, 
bumbie!—that she thought she could 
teach Engl.sh, French, and German, and 
music. 

Miss Gover nodded. 

“That would be more than enough,’’ she 
aaid; “but there is still the difficulty of 
the certigcates. 1 could not engage the 
most capable person inthe world if she 
had not passed the necessary examina- 
tions. lam very sorry, because I should 
like to take you.”’ 

Claire was silent for a rnoment, then she 
looked up quickly. 

“You mean thatI[ could not be a paid 
teacher,’ she said. ‘Yes, 1 quite under- 
stand; but could you—would you let me 
come and help you, without receiving a 
salary ?’’ 

Miss Gover looked at her. 

“What good would thatdo you?” 
said, briskly. 

“It would domea very great deal of 
good,” said Claire. “It would mean work, 
something to do, something to keep me 
from thinking and brooding.” She stop- 
ped, and pressed her lips together. 

“And 1 shoulda be gaining experience. 
Perhaps, while Iam hers, trying to help 
you, I might endeavor to pass the exami- 
nation. Then, if this poor girl shouid not 
recover—but, indeed, indeed, 1 hope she 
may !’’ ian ‘ 

Miss Gover shook her head. 

“]¢ doesn’t sound fair,’’ she said. 

“Please do not refuse mé,’’ pleeded 
Claire. “I willtry my very bardest to be 
ot use to you. Iam very strong, and not 
easily tired, and I am fond of children; I 
will do whatever you tell me,and I will 
promise not to be disappointed, or, at any 
rate, not to make it hard for you to get rid 


she 


|of meif you should find! cannot help 


eu, ; 

a of a higher station. 

re 

he was something disconcerting in 
aan ad ““rulliny, which seemed, so to 
— ake Claire to pieces and ex- 

ee ihicroseopically. 

* Wiel 
hens ° “66 Miss Gover,” she said, 
‘ies 4 ~ '6it SOre that, notwithstanding 
: “20 & pearance, this must be the 
"Od - 0, et 

‘am 
S abary, , ver, was the response, in 


‘Sar, decisive voice. 


you.”’ 
The little woman 
ber band and looked at Ciaire strangely. 


The humility of this beautiful girl, whose 
airand carriage 60 plainiy bespoke the 
lady, touched ber ac itely 

‘*] don’t know what tod she said 
course, |am anawerabie to my Hoard of 
Management. But | imagine, with a lit 


tle smile, ‘they will not object tomy get- 





| yours is the first offerof heip, since | came 
| to 


ting an assistant so cheaply. Well, I will 
risk it. You may come.”’ 

Claire’s face flushed. 

“How can I thank you ?” she faltered. 

“I will help you with your examina- 
tion,” continued Miss Gover, “and if you 
should pass—and it isn’t very difficult for 
an educated woman—I will do my best to 
procure you the situation. Fortunately 
for you, we have no pupil teachers for the 
present, or, of course, | should have to 
give one of them tne chance.”’ 

Claire murmured her thanks again. 

“Tet me see, Mrs. Holland's is number 
29, isn’t it?’ said Miss Gover. “Now, 
will you give meacouple of references, 
please ?’’ 

Clatre’s face flushed, and then went pale. 

“References?” she repeated, ina low 
voice. “I am afraid I cannot.” 

The head-mistress laid down her pen 
and looked at her with surprise, anda 
shadow of suspicion; only ashadow, which 
passed ina moment. 

“Surely you inust know two persons 
who would—who would vouch for your 
respectability ?’’ 

Claire’s lips quivered as she shook ber 
head. 

“No,” she faltered, “‘l know noone. I 
have been very foolish to come to you, to 
forget how impossible it would be for any 
person to employ me without references, 
But I forgot that, as | forgot my want of 
certificates, I am:—respectabie.’’ She 
smiled sadly. ‘But I am afraid I bave no 
one who would vouch for me,”’ 

There was a pause. 

“] wish I could tell you my wholestory! 
A week or two ago | was rich, or thought 
myself so; but | discovered, quite sud- 
denly, that I had been under a delusion. 
I left my home and came to London. The 
few friends | possess do not know where | 
am. Iam,’’ she smiles again, “proud. | 
could not be a burden on my friends. If 
they—one of them, at least—knew that I 
had lostall my money she would insist 
upon my sbaring her small means i! 
could not do that. Iam young and strong, 
and | ought to be ableto earn my own 
living.’’ 

The little woman got upand paced up 
and down, with ber bands behind her, 
like a man—or a &chool mistress, 

“Whatam 1 to do?” she said. 
lieve every word you've said——”’ 

“Yos, it is quite true,’”’ murmured 
Claire. 

“I should like to have you come and 
help me, and I--yes, 1 would take you 
without references. Kut what would the 
Board say! I can’t do it?’ 

“1 know!’ said Claire ina low voice, 
which she tried to keep steady. “And 
though you cannot let mé come, !I am 
very grateful to you for wishing to help 
me—for believing and trusting in me.”’ 

“Don’t cry!” said the schoolmistress 
sharply, as if she were chiding a girl. 

“] am not crying,” said Claire, passing 
her hand quickly over hereyesa. “Bat 
yours are the first words of kindness, 


“T be- 


London, and—I will gonow. (iood- 
bye,” she held out her hand. 

Miss Gover still paced up and down, 
with her head bent, a frown npon ber face. 


“It sounds impossibie!’’ she exclaimed. 





“Surely you have some person —one per 
son—who will anawer for you 7’’ 

Claire shook her head sadly. 

‘There is no on6 to whom | could apply 
without letting them know whow iow ! 


| have falien; and I will not do that while I 


leant her head upon | 


have a shilling left: Ihave nct many. If 
I cannot get a situation a4 a governess or a 
teacher, I will find some work to do for 
which references are not necessary.’’ 

The mistress sighed. 

“[ am very sorry!" she said, regretfully. 
“Come, think! Is there no one who will 
answer for you?” 

“No,” said Claire. 

‘*Yoa, | will answer for her,’’ said a low | 
voice at the end of the root. 

Both women started, and looked round. 
In the darkness which had gathered while | 
they bad been talking, stood the figure of 
a Sister of Mercy. 

It was Sister Agnes. She had entered 
the room in her noiseless way, and, un- 
seen, had heard the last part of the con 
versation. She stood pertectly motion |ens, 
with her hands folded before her, her 
coloriess face as placid and emotionless as 
that of a medimval saint. 

‘sister Agnes!’ exclaimed Miss ‘(iover. 


Claire looked at the black robed woman, 
who had come tober aid in silent sos 
pense 

“You know es Sar 4 Sister? 
asked the misatreeas 

Hister Agnes came siowly towards then 

‘| will anewer for ber,’ she said, 


know nothing of her history, but I live in 


|two or three school-books, 


| women; 


5 


the same house with her. | have seen and 
heard her speak.’”’ 

Something in the low, patient voice 
touched Claire to the heart, and, tremb- 
ling she sank into achair. The Sister's 
eyes rested upon her with infinite pity 
and tenderness, 

“Are you satisfied?’ she asked of the 
mistress. 

Miaa Gover nodded. 

“Of course, if you wili act as a refer- 
ence, Sister Agnes, | am satisfied; and so 
will the Board be,”’ 

She turned to Claire. ‘Sister Agnes in 
the best known person in this district, and 
anyone she vouches for would be ac- 
cepted !’’ 

Claire rose and tried to speak, but the 
works of gratitude would not come, Sister 
Agnes laid her band upon Claire’s arm. 
The touch was as soft and light as a snow- 
flake, but there was something mesmeric 
in it, and it stilled Claire’s throbbing 
heart. 

**You had better come to-morrow morn- 
ing, at half-past eight,”’ said Miss Gover, 
“so that we may have time to talk matters 
over and arrange your duties, You will 
find the work hard—sbe sighed, and the 
lines deepened on her brow—‘but it will 
not be unpleasant if you grow to like It, 
The giris are troublesome sometimes, but 
they are nearly all good-hearted and do 
their best !’’ 

“ft am not afraid of hard work,” said 
Claire. “I will try my very best. Not 
only tor my own sake, but,’’ she looked 
through her tears at Sister Agnes—“but 
for yours" 

‘Come home now, my child,” said the 
Sister, and with bent head and folded 
hands, she led the way. 

“I want to thank you!’ said Claire, 
when they got outside, “but | cannot; my 
beart is toofull. I will tell you all my 
atory.”’ 

The Sister raised her meek eyes, and 
amiled almost reproachtully. 

‘That would not be thanking me,"’ she 
said. “Ido not want you to justify my 
trustin you, You stall tell me your 
story some day, but not now, my dear 
ehild. Go home and rest, #0 that you may 
gain strength for the work you are start. 
ing on to-morrow. Do not be afrai«d. 
That littie woman’s heartis bigger than 


‘her body; it is only her manner that is 


bard. Bebind itis a nature as soft and 
loving asthat which you hide behind the 
mask of pride.’’ 

Claire hung her head. 

‘-Heware of pride, my ohild! Friends 
were given us that we might make use of 
their friendship, for their good as well ans 
our own.”’ 

“If you knew ?”’ faltered Claire, 

“j donot blame you though I do not 
know all. | can #66 that you have suf- 
fered, that you are stillin trouble. There 
is no balm for an aching heart like work. 
I speak from sad, and sweet, 6x perience, 
Our ways part here; | am going to see a 
sick child for whom even work isending.”’ 
Aa she spoke, she touched Claire's arm 
again and passed away like a shadow, 

Ciaire went home, but shecould not reat. 
it seemed to her as if an angel from 
Heaven in the form of Sister Agnes had 
come forward to help her, It seemed too 
wonderful to be true! 

She went out after awhile and bought 
and studied 
them late into the night. She couid 
scarcely sleep for thinking of this great, 
good fortune, of the kindness of the two 
but she was at the school next 
morning before the clock had chimed half- 


| past eight 


Miss Giover received her kindly, bat in 
a business-like way. She explained the 


| school routine, and, 60 to speak, put Claire 


through her paces, and Claire biushed 
with delight when Miss Gover said curtly. 
“There will be no difficulty about 


| your examination; you will pans easily 


enoughb.”’ 

At nine o’clock the girls came trooping 
in and Claire’s duties commenced. She 
had a clase of fifteen girls. They were, of 
course, the smaliest of the children, but 
Ciaire almost felt afraid of them. They 
seemed all so preternaturally sharp, and 
they eyed her with thet peculiar acutenens 
which London children alone possess, 

Claire was astonished at their quick ness 
and shrewdness, and was rather aghast at 
the readiness with which they seized upon 


any salient fact in the lesson; their intelli- 

gence was as sharpasarazor, Deeply o 

cupied as she was, she found time to ol 

serve Mias (over | 6 head tnietreresa wae 
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Oh, Love, you came to me before, 
"Twas in the summer of the year, 
And sought admittance at the door 
Of my fond heart, which, filed with fear, 
Answered: Thou canst not enter bere 
Love, go thy way, 
Bome other day! 
And 1 will listen to thy lay! 


Yor l was young and would be free 
A little while, a little while, 

And ao the door wae clomed to the 
And to the summer of thy «nmfle, 
Yet now | call thee back, extie 

Oh, Love, 1 pray, 
Come, come to day, 
And I will listen to thy lay’ 


Yet Love will never come at will 
Nor beck, nor call, nor heeds the 
(of aching hearts, nor longtog thrili 
Which fille us, yet I call again, 
lrolly as one who knows ‘the valn 
Oh, Love, Il pray, 
Return today, 
And lt will Ieten to thy lay! 
_— 
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. KEALLY cannot stand this state of 
aflaire much longer, Susan!" I ex 
claimed energetically one morning 

to my younger sister of that name “If 

eomething is not done soon, I shall te 
killed with worry and excitement!” 

“Youthbink too much about it, Fifza,” 
returned Susan, “and you let it prey apon 
your mind. If you would only give your 
attention to something else for awhile, | 
am sure it would ve better for you.” 

My only reply to this absurd suggestion 
wars a contemptuoun toss of the head. Ase 
if it were possiblethat ITeould think of 
anything elee whilet such Oxtracrdinary 
and mysterious things were taking place 
around me every hour of the day! But it 
was never Of any use arguing with Susan, 
and I had long since given it up for» bead 
job. 

Perhaps however it would be jast as 
well if] were to expiain who we were, and 
why we felt #0 interested in our neighborm 
and our surroundings. 

Well, my sister Susan and myself were 


en ‘uncertain age.’”’ There was no uncer 
tainty about ourselves however. I 
fifty three, and Susan was forty-nine years 
old. Our father had been « Baptist mini« 
ter, and in his day had been considered 
quite a celebrated “light.”’ 

A faint halo of his renown atiil attached 
to us amongst the members of the chapel 
to which be had formerly belonged, ai- 
though at the time | am writing of he bad 
been in his grave nearly twenty years 
“The two Misses Daniel,’’ as we were 
called, were treated with great respect by 
every one, notwithstanding the welij 
known soarcity of money in our house 
hold and the difficulty that we had to 
make both ends meet. 

Most of our life, since our lamented 
father's death, had been passed in lodg 
ings; but we are #0 extremely unfortunate 
in our landiadies that at last, after much 
discussion and great misgiving, we de 
cided to try the experiment of taking « 
fiat. 

After wasting a great deal of time and 
money in searching for one that would 
meet our requirement» and suit our 
pocketa, our éflorta were crowned with 
success, and we agreed to take one in the 
neighborhood of Shepherd's Bust. 

It consisted of one bed-room, one «it 
ting room, a kitchen, and @ box-room, and 
the rent was fifteen shillings a week. We 
were lo wait upon ourselves, and our fat 
was on the third floor, 

Immediately below ua, on the second 
floor, lived a most estimable coupie named 
Higgins, who attended the same piace of 
worship that we did, and who had been 
the means of first drawing our atiention 
to our new residence, 

The firet floor was occupied by « Major 
and Mra. Darcy, very baugity and din 
agreeable people. He was home on sick 
leave from India, and their little Loy was 
one of the naughticst little wretches thei 
it was ever my fate to come across 

Mra, Daroy, poor woman, would have 
been all right if it bad not been for her 


husband. She always said ‘“4jood-morn- 
ing’ to us very politely whenever we 
chanced to weet on the stairs; end n< 
doutt we should have become very 
friendiy if the Major had not interfered 
and | a step to <« llimacy 

it wae e ory provoxing—just, too, a- 
| wae geiting 2nowWw «aii abegt them 
apd tie afiairs—- bul some peopie are 





| wieion which would accrue to 


awfully afraid of meying «© word abost heshould lesve her; Otherwise she would , 


themeaei ves, and the Major was one of that 
aor 
it was not the Gret-floor foik only how- | 
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have plocked ups iittie spirit now and 


| again, and have defied bim. 


One night in particular I shall never for- 


ever that | was going to tell about. | want get; it was in December, and bitterly cold. 


to make clear what kind of people it was 
that | bad sround me at the time I am 


The Siddonses had been outall day, and 
returned home about tweive o’ciock at 


writing of, and bow little advice or beip night, moffied up im derk closks, more 
one could get from thew in case of neces | like burgisrs than reepectabie peopie. 
aity. 


When we first went to our new rooms, | with Sussn, only I hed made it 


I should have gone to bed hours before 
s point of 


the fiat above ours—that is to say, the honor tw find out when they came in at 
fourth floor —was unoccupied; but unlack- | night; and I should never have siepts 
lly it did net remain so for long; and it is | wink for wondering what hed become of 


of the people who came to reside in it that 
| wish to speak, and show what ample 
grounds | bad for the suspicions that | en 
tertained regarding them. 

Late one Sanday evening, when respect- 
abie foi were thinking of going to bed, 
the porter’s bell was rung, and a man and 
a Women aeked to #68 the rooms that were 
adi vertined to be let. 

The porter, of course, ought to have de- 
clined to transact any business on the Sab- 
beth day, and have asked them to call 
again; bul, being a very worldly merce 
nary man, for the sake of getting the com- 
him for 
jetting the rooms, be did as they requested 
bim, aod look them up to the fourth floor. 

Alter examining them carefully and 
poking in all the cupboards, and actually 
ineasuring the size of the rooms, they 
agiced to take them for $225 a week—! 
happened quite accidentaily to overhear 
ail the perticulare—and announced their 
intention of commencing to occupy them 
on the following day,am they were ex- 


tremely cdiematisfied with their present 
spertinent.. 
Of curse the porter asked them for 


relerences; and he declared to me after- 
wards that they gave thoroughly satis- 
factory ones, which | decline to believe, 
an Le positively refused to tell me whose 
they were, and did not seem to know bim- 
weif-elee why did be maintain sucb an 
UtmUnaete silence on the subject ? 

it im wery rarely that people baffle me 
when | make up my mind to know any- 
thing. The only thing 1 extracted from 
him wae (Leir names, and this only after 
peorsiatent questionings. 

“There can be no barm in my doing 
that,”” be sald dimagreeably, ‘although 


| aome people do object to live next door to 
maiden ladies of what is usualiy termed | 


i 


wae | 


| And 


a ferret’ «(1 wonder why people in the 
lower clase of society are ail so exceed. 
ingiy rudet) “Their name is ‘Siddons’— 
now you beve it-Mr. and Mra. Siddons! 
that’s wil i've got to say on the 


| somtter f'’ 


Then if that stupid man did not keep 
bie word and go away to his own room 
without vouchesesting me another syliabie! 

Now you must know, asa curious trait 
in my Character, that] thoroughly detest 
anytiiog at «ali mysterious—“All open 
and above-board’’ ismy motto—and it be 
cone evident only too soon that the word 
“mysterious was the only one at al! 
eibie Ww ume with reference to our 
neighbors 


pos 
new 


Lb usyeeif am not of # suspicious tem per- 
amen! — far from it—and, as for Susan, she 
WOU lane every one at their own 
tion -Lut we both agreed that something 
wae wrong with those Siddonses; and, 


vaelua. | 





after a while, on talking things over with 
Mr. and Mre. Higgins, they expressed 
themeeiven as being quite of my mind, 
and sdvised me W keep an eye on them 
for the safety of the house. 

Fortified by tueir opinion, | acknow!l- 
edged frankiy that 1 considered it would 


te only right to do so for all our interesta; | 


and | promised that | would faitbfuliy re 
late to them everything that 1 discovered. 
it wae the fatigue and annoyance caused 
by my careful eepionage that made me 
Uller (he itm petiont exciamation— 
“If something is not done soon, I shail 
be kilied with worry and excitement!’’ 
Mr. Siddons was apparently about 


twenty-eight years old, talk, dark, with | 


com\-biack eyes and dark complexion. He 
bad « slight dark mustache, but no beard 
Of Whiekera 
haendeome, bul it was more aftrr the style 
of Luctier than | care for mywse:f. 

Hie wife was small and #light, with blue 
eyes and goiden-brown hair; and she look- 
ed = if « breath of rough wind would 
episit ber away. My heart bied for her 
many ses time, poor thing; but she never 
compisined. Vile language and biows 
alike abe accepted in silence from that 
banceome two-legged bhypccrite whom 
ate called 


her bhueband, and who petted 

apd fugeed over her in public only to 

(he. @oex' pos * ae hie ti treatment of 
ie f no irivavle 

| wae ny pinion ther and is now 

that they were never merried at « and 

that ehe wae afraid of cou plaining for (ear 


I donot deny that he was | 





them. 

Well, about midnight I heard the store- 
door open and footateps come creeping up 
the stairs ing way that made my blood 
runcold. It was “our mysterious neigh- 
bors,” as we cailed them, and, after they 
had shut themeelves up ia their own room, 
I took off my shoesend creptsofily up- 
stairs after them to try to discover some- 
thing of their doings 

They spoke so quietiy at firet that I 
could hardly Hear a word, but after a 
while very little escaped my ears. He 
was urging her to do something that she 
did not want to do, and then he thi eatened 
to strike her if she again refused. She fell 
at his feet and threw ber armies sround him 
—I saw it all mest distinctiy through the 
keyhole—cryiog, oh, #0 piteously, ‘Bern- 
ard — Bernard, forgive!l’’ Then again, 
“Don't force me w commit this awful 


crime!’ or words to that effect—I am sare 


I heard the word “erime.”’ 

He oniy thrust ber away from him, and 
replied in tomes that made my flesh 
cree p— 

“| awear—”’ 

At this mment my nerves gave way. | 
thought he would murder the poor little 
thing before my very eyes; so I called out, 
as loud se [I dared— 

“For shame, Mr. Siddonse! How can 
you have the beart to wrong and frighten 
your poor wife iike that? Let her slone— 
do—or I'll rouse the bouse !’’ 

I beard bim mutter something about 
‘that tiresome old maid agaein,’’ and walk 
towards the door with a fierce step; but, 
Lefore he couid open it, | bad reacbed my 
own room, snd roused up Susan, to teil 
her the strange things I bad discovered, 
and tw ask ber what steps I had better 
take in the matter. 

I must say that for once she was inter- 
ested, and listened eagerly, especially 
when I mentioned that the woman called 
ber husband “Bernard.” Then she got 
really excited. 

“Why, Eliza, there must be something 
wrong with them,” she cried, “for his 
name is ‘Lionel Geciirey,’ and whe always 
calis bias “seo0ff! ” 

‘Some day you will sppreciate me,” | 
replied proudiy, “end learn that | am 
never wrong in my estimate of other peo- 
ple! I bavean instinct which is infaili- 
bie. Now I bad better go and teil Mrs, 
Higgins, | suppose.” 

“lL abould wait tili to-morrow to do that,” 
said Susan. ‘They will be tast asicep 
bow, snd it will frighten them if you 
rouse them up.”’ 

It was # trial of one’s patience, but I 
agreed to wait, ospeciaily as 1 firmly be- 
lieved that, sfier my indignant remon- 
strance, the man would not torment his 
wife any more that night. 

The next morning I was not disap- 
pointed in the effect that the news had 
upon the Higginses They were just 
paralyzed by it, and did not know what 
steps lo advise ine take in the matter. 
| think we should have spoken to a police- 
Inan about it, only, bappening to meet 
Mra. Darcy, I just ine dentaliy mentioned 
the subject to ber; aod she ssid—very 
rudeiy, I toought— 

“If | were you, Mies Danieia, | would 
not inierlere quite so much in other peo- 
ple’s affairs; you may get yourself into 
trouble one of these days. | am sure that 
you are inistaken in ssying that Mr. Sid- 
dons iii treate bie wife! 1 am intimately 


_ acquainted with them, aud can assure you 





that they are the must devoted couple | 
know.” 

Then she swept past me with quite s 
grand sir: and, sithough | took her advice 
80 far a6 NOt telling the police sbout it, yet 
she did not deceive me. It was the band- 
some face of Mr. (seoflrey Siddons that 
made her hie {riend;and i very soon dis- 
covered one reason why he was so unkind 
to bis poor wife—hbe had falien in love 
with Mra Darcey, end she encouraged him 
most shametuily 

On ning idea 


{Rite agreed 


rrve@m Ci ¢ inie to the 


with 
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the atmosphere of our present 
certainly demoralized. ane 

After this little accident, I bad tou, 
ple to watch instead of two; ana | grew 
quite worn end thin with anxisty, l@& 
covered some dreadfai eccrete, sad my 
suspicions concerning Mra Darey ong 
Mr. Siddons soon became s des4 om. 
tainty. 

One evening about stx o'clock I hep 
pened to be out shopping, and, aj va 
returning home by s short est, whee 
should I meet but those two wicked peop 
ple arm-in-arm! He was incoming dow, 
lovingly int» her face, and she wan crying 
bitterly. 

I was #0 surprised you might 
knocked me down with s aulinenn 
could hardly restrain mysetf from res, 
ing up to them and taxing them with their 
guilty conduc’, 

However, I controiied myseif by » 
superhuman effort, and went 
where, at any rate, I had the retiel of tai: 
ing the particulars to my friende; and we 
agreed that for the futare we must svcd 
the culprits as much as possible 

However, I determined to tei poor &- 
tle Mrs. Siddons, for whom 1 realiy was 
much concerned; but | sm sorry toesy tha 
she metall my weill-mesnt insisestica 
witb scorn, and utterly dectined to bears 
word on the subject. She was siso very 
untruthful, and denied right out that ber 
husband had ever ill treated ber. 

I most say that I was shocked st thin, 


| and my sympethy cooled grestiy. Bai, 


being determined that no responstbiitey 
should rest upon my shouiders,1 os 
tented myself with writing ber en anony- 
mous letter, telling ber ali the fects of the 
case, and stating thst the informatics 
came fron a friend of her busbtend’s 

About this time I caught s fearfai eoid 
from standing without my shoss spe: 
their landing, trying to pick up scraps of 
information; but I was not very succes 
fal. 

For some reason or other they hed bung 
athick curtain over the door, which pre 
vented me from seeing anything through 
the keyhole and made the sound of ther 
voices very faint. However,) gsthered 
enough to know that he was still urgieg 
her to commit some crime, and | beges & 
fear lest her resolution should give way 
bis 

After consulting with the Higginem, 
whose sympathy and sdvice | found is 
valuable in those dsys,! decided spos 
writing hers little note, offering to belp 
ber to eecape from ber busbend’s thraiéom, 
and a/so offering ber s home usiil ae 
could arrange ber pians for the fatare. 

Imagine wy disgust when ber bustesd 
answered my letter in person, carrying % 
in bis hand, and using the most swful sas 
guage about it thet I ever beard in the 
whole course of my life! 

He said that, if I bad been s man, be 
would have hoise whipped me, sad thst, 
if I meddied any more in bis sfisirs, be 
would prosecute me. 

I laughed when he said thst, bat | te 
gan to see that I must exercise more coe 
tion in my movements if | wished to se 
ceed in convicting him of say ofesce 
against the law; so, after this stormy is- 
terview, I decided to go away for s few 
days and pay = long-promised visit 8 
friend of mine, in order to throw them ot 
their guard. 

My plan answered admirably, 04, 
when I returned home st the esd #& 
fortnight, my presence in the house 7s 
quite unknown. Then indeed | nano 
ered with what s consummate villsis 
had to contend; and ! longed sore ee 
ever to be the means of getting bia 

unished. 

“a the night that I returned pome, | 
found that Major Darcey *=* very ili-* 
bilious attack, bis wife ssid Sens 
more likely, | thought, when | hed A 
—and that Mr. Siddons had gone ae 
the first-floor sitting-room ™ beer sit 
company almost every dsy 46798 
last week. 

One night, whilst keeping ™Y rrond 
though exciting wateh through tbe a. 
hole of the Darcys’ sitting-room, | @* 
wretch—Mr. Siddons, pao 
Darcy in his arms sD 
ately. She rested there contentedly 
some time, and then, raising ber 
said most indelicately— ’ 

“Oh, Geoff darling, believe pn 
ways loved you too much to i# ve 
quarrel with bim tarp you agsiost 


cantor 
But I did not know your sddres 
The day is soon coming when ns — 
will be righted. He i dy!"é —_ ~ 
- A 
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cde snore” 
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afraid, and you Wiiil so 
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ask for a drop of brandy to give me 
support 

Imagine what a wretch the woman must 
be to talk calmly of her busbend’s desth, 
and of anotber man—presumebly s mar- 
ried man, too, which made it worss— 
standing in bis place! Bat I siwsys be 
lieved that the other two were not married, 
and this confirmed my suspicion. 

But the worst is yet to come. 


upon my discovering something further 
of their plans before divuiging what I al- 
ready knew to poor Major Darey, I deter- 
mined not to spare any trouble that sight, 
put to listen to every word. 

Mr. and Mra. Siddons were opt as asuai 
until after twelve, and, when they re 
turned home, I made a great bit—the on- 
tire mystery was made clear to me. (Geot- 
trey Niddons was a forger, and st present 
hiding from the eyes of the lew ! 

His real Christian name was “Bernard,” 
for {| heard his wife call him that very often 
when they thought they were quite sione: 
and ber name was **Mabel,” or something 
of that kind—certainly not “Eisie,” which 
he always called her before strangers 

Well, I found that during the few days! 
had been absent the curtain bed been re 
moved from before the door, and that ones 
again | was able to see through the key- 
hole. I was not slow to svaii myself of 
the opportunity; and what I ssw asd beard 
made my bair literally stand op end. 

| beard him—Berpard—confem that be 
was a forger; I heard bim say thet he was 


biding from the police, who were upon his | 


track like bloodhounds; I beard hiss swear 
that he would commit morder before he 
would be taken; and then I heard him 
again urge bis poor terror-stricken wife, 
who was crouching st his feet, todo the 
deed he was always trying to persuade her 
to do! 

That night I was able to hear very dis 
tinctly, for, in their agitation, they spoke 
much louder than usasl, and I beard him 
ordering her to go and change some of the 
spurious notes which he heid in bis band. 
She refused, with tears and entreatieon He 
continued urging her, seying that their 
last shilling was gone, and that they 
sould starve unless she did so. 

ie still refused. Then he drew « 


dagger from bis breast, and threatened to 


kill bee uniess she complied with bis re 
quest; aad at last she gave way, witha 


piteous white face, and, with large staring © 


horrified ayes, took the note snd walked 
towarda the door. 

Notamoment was to be lost, ao, fizyiog 
swiftly down the stairs, | snatched up the 
bonnet that came first to hand and rushed 
off to the nearest police station, jast stop 
ping on my way to tell the Higgins 
They were about going to bed, and were 
partially undressed; but the news # ex- 
cited them that Mr. Higgins insisted opon 
accompanying me to the police station. 
By-the-bye, I forgotto say that I beard 
Mr. Siddons declare that there was a iarge 
reward—$500, | think be ssid —offered tor 
bis apprehension. 

Well, when we told the stery to the 
police, they could hardly beliewe their 
éars, and almost refqsed to come with as; 


they declared that, if there had teen such — 


a reward offered for the arrest of « torger, 
they would have known ail about it. 

But, when I told them how! bad ot- 
tained the information, they hesitated so 
longer, and said that | was ‘s reguiar 
brick, and no mistake!” I certainly did 
fee! a little proud as | reflected that, owing 
entirely to my sagecity and prudence, « 
great criminal wouid be arrasted. 

It was a strange group that knocked for 


admittance at our residence that night—or 


rather morning, for it was asfter ome 
o’clock—and Jobn the bouse-porter stared 
at us amazediy when he jet us in. 

First there was myself, with Sosan’s 
white bonnet on, with its enormous white 
feathers, my other rather scanty sttire 


consisting of a short red-flannel dresving- 


gown, while | had only bed-rcom slippers 
on my feet—for, when I rushed out, I had 


quite forgotten the strangeness of my ap- 


parel. 

Mr. Higgins was clad in bis black trous 
“rs, and had carpet slippers on; be had no 
oat or waistcoat, but was wrapped ap in- 
*‘tead in a large brown shaw! of bis wife's, 
which he bad caught up in bis berry. 

Instead of his bat be wore bie nighteap, 
which, in bie excitement, he had forgetten 
“remove. Then there was an inspector 
Of police with three constables to ensu:e 


‘h6 capture of the desperate scoundrei. 
T 


6 procession wendea its way upetairs 
reached the fourth Goor; then 
“ted,and the inepector rapped at the 
oor. No response. Happed agein— rather 
wouder. Still n 


reply 
‘Ory (ueer this,” he said, tarniog and 
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looking at us knowingly; ‘I hope nothing 

bas gone wrong.” 

i Louder and louder grew the knocks, 
and graver and graver grew our faces, up- 
ti! at length he said that he must force bis 
way in. 

| The porter bere became very indignant, 
and forbade any one to injure his mast 
er’s property. It suddenly occurred to 
the inspector to question this individual, 
#0 he said to him— 

“When did you last see these people, 
my man? Answer truthfully, or it will 
| be the worse for you!” 

John turned scariet with indignation. 

| “What should | want to tell you » lie 
for T”" be asked fiercely. ‘] saw them last 
jest about five minutes before you came 
| im” 

| “What were they doing?” iaquired the 
| inwpector. 

| “They were in a cab going to the sta 

tsom,”” replied the man dogged! 7. 

“By George, they’ve bolted!’ cried the 
| imepector excitedly. “We have no time to 
| Jose! Have you a key that will fit that 

@oor?”’ 
| “No,” replied John briefly. 

“Then here goes!’’ cried the inspector, 

commencing immediately to smash the 





paneis in; and in avery few minutes we | 


were all inside the roow. 

What a strange sight met our eyes! 
Dieguises of every sort were scattered 
about about—uniforms, convict dresses, 
wigs, faise noses, masks, pistois—ail tell- 
ing only too plainly their own tale. 


the inspector, al most choking with excite 
Inent. 


“They were going to Paddington, I be 


| lieve, sir; but they’re coming back to-mor- 
| row to fetch these things.’”’ 

| It is perhaps needless tosay that we were 
| all too much excited to seek our beds that 


| might; #0 we devoted the remainder of the | 
| time to going over the exciting events that 


(bad *0 recently occurred, whilst the 


| officers of justice proceeded to follow ap 


| the criminals with the clue that they bad. 
To our intense astonishment however Mr. 
and Mrs. Siddons did return the following 
morning, and appeared to be greatiy 
amazed at finding their rooma in sach 
| wild disorder. ; 
W hen contronted by the inspector and 
| taxed with the enormous crimes he bad 
committed, the wretch Siddons laughed 
sioud—yer, positively laugbed, the mon- 
ster! We were surprised at such hardened 
depravity; but, suddenly checking bhim- 


self, he ordered the constabies to remove | 


us from his apartments. 

To our great mortification they obeyed 
|bim, and consequently be was abie to 
\temboozie them as much as he liked. 

This is what be said—that his real name 

was (Geoffrey Delamere, ard that he 

and his wife were both on the stage: 

that the conversations | had at various 

times overbeard were merely parts of a 

new play the, were shortly to appear in, 
| and that they rehearsed them every night 
| after returning from the theatre. 

The aliusions to murder and forgery 
were simpiy part of the play. Mra. Darcy, 
he deciared, was bis only sister, and that 
it was not her husband's death she re 
ferred to Outhe occasion when she said 
Geotlrey would #son be in his right posi- 
tion, but the rapidly-approaching decease 
oft their uncie—the man who, after briug- 
tog bim up as bis heir, had quarreied with 
biso and turned him out of doors for mar- 
rying « penniless beautiful girl whom he 
loved W distraction. 

He bad gone on the sige, he said, to try 
to earn a livelihood, and Lad assumed « 
stage neine through fear of proving a fail- 
ure. Major Darcy had been his referense 
on enteriag bis present abode, and boin 
| tbe porter ana the landlord knew of the 
relationship existing between them, only 
they would not gratify Miss Daniels with 
any informetion. 

Such was the abeurd story the arcb-vii- 
lian toid the policemen, who be:ieved it, 
apd who insulted mein the nost awful 
manner on their way down-stairs. 

1 bere no more to say now except that ! 
received notice to quit from my iandiord 
daring the morning. But what burt me 
most of all was the shameful way in which 
Soean and those Higginses turned round 
upoou me. They said they had always wid 
soe thatit would be betier for meif I 
minded my own business. Such is the re 
ward one gets from a crue! and ungrateful 


world! 
RR AI — 


Feesconh MANNERS rhe Pa Mali «ia- 
Lhe reviewing & work fe rer 
pamnnmersa, says: if you are invited 
Jit bes, M@ unbecoming, a rcoing 
thie author, to take 4 dog with you. 

When you are about & begin eating, do 


“Which way did they go?’ demanded | 


| mot tarm your sleeves up es though you 
were going to wash your bands. . 

Do not tread upon any one’s feet under 
the tabie. 

If you want to give an order to a ser- 
vant, do not cali him “waiter;” remember 
that you are not in a tavern. 

Do not bold your piate out or adopt any 
other mancwavre with the view of being 
heiped first. 

Only men who are decidediy ili-bred 
take ealt with their fingers 

If you want to be in the latest fashion 
hold your fork in your left hand. 

Do not throw your bones under the 
tabie, or anywhere in the room. Pisce 
them on the edge of your piate. 

If you haves bone in your fingers, do 
net gnaw it too closely, as if you were a 
jackal. 

Never criticise what is given to you, or 
compare it to a dish which you found 
| much better st some other house, 
| DPonot wipe your Gngerson the tabie- 
| eloth. The English wipe their fingers and 
their knives also on a piece of bread; but 
this is not the custom in France. 

Finsily, the guest is enjoined not to sing 
at dewert, unless he is asked; not to peit 
| other guests with pieces of bread; and “if 
any one dares t© drink out of a iady’s 
giass, under pretence of guessing her 
thoughts, have him thrown out of the 
window «ss an impertinent iil-bred 
man.” 

Ata bell —it must not be forgotten that 
the scene is laid in France—-you are to ab- 
stain from talking to your partner; but if 
you can’t beip i, say as littleto her as 
| pomstbie, and say it quietly. 

Young ladies, on their side, are not to 
stare “with effrontery”’ at the gentiemen 
they are daneing with. They must r ply 
civily ifthey are spoken to, but not #0 as 
to engage their partners in regular con ver- 
sation. 

It appears there isa certain etiquette to 
be observed even in a shower of rain; thus 
agentioman may offer the shelter of his 
| @mbreiia to a lady with whom be has no 
acquaintance, but, the offer once accepted, 
be must not speak to her. It would be 
thought odd, however, fora lady to offer 
| part of ber umbrella to astrange gentie 


| man. 
j 
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Osity a Few Facare.—Most persons 
who ascend mountains suffer more or leas 
from wountain sickness, A wan who 
climbed to the summit of the Matterhorn 
last suu:mer was attacked by this peculiar 
ilines at a beight of 12,000 feet, and from 
that polot t) the summit he continued to 
experience the nausea, headache and las 
situde charseteriatic of the malady. On 
descending the troubie disappeared, and 
no after eflecta were noticed. 

A careful investigation has recently been 
made in Switzerland of the conditions 
under which mountain sickness occurs, 
it was found that above 10 00U feet ali 
persone are liable lo be attacked by it if 
they make any considerable muscular 6x. 
ertion. But when carried up without exz- 
ertion on their part they can attain an 
Clevation s« great as 13.000 feet without 
diseomtort 

The primary cause of this malady is the 
thinness and 
altitudes. It bas been noticed that moun- 
tain «ck oem is usually less severe on iso 


lated peeks, bul the reason for this pecali- | 


arity t# ot clear. 

By iong practice itis possibie to become 
aceustome’ tw tne efiecta of 
mountain aif, and scoordingly the Alpine 
x Uides seldom suffer from this sick cess. 


Neakiy 20 Yeans OLD —The origin | 
of map isa wystery, but we have many | 


evidences of ite antiquity. Itis mentioned 


at least twice in the Bibie, under the name 


of Gorith, st s period corresponding to sev- 
eral centuries before Christ. 
In the Louvre in Paris there i« an inter. 


esting oid vase of Etruscan manufacture, | 


whose age is computed at about 2,40 
yours. 

It ie interesting in connection with our 
subject as tearing a group of children in 
relief who are engaged blowing bubbies 
from pipes. Though we must not over- 


look the fact that certain vegetabie juices | 


are capabie of being used in blowing bub- 
bles, it is for many reasons more probeabie 
that ecap of artificial manufacture was ew- 
ployed for the purpose. 


Im the unearthed city of Pompeii, the 
preservation of which has been the means 
of revealing © Gs many antique cusiome 
there . be seen a soap manufactory 
with ai he paraphernalia pertaining 
the L-usiness 21/60 8&8 Dai jQantily Of aoa; 
evidentiy the product of this antique 
‘aoa pery 


lightness of the air at great | 


the high | 
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gS . co 
cientific and Useful, 

Suoxe anv Fina —a wet silk hendker- 
chief tied, without folding, over the face is 
8 security egainst suffocation from smoke. 
It permit# free breathing, and at the same 
time exciudes the smoke from the lungs. 

RaiLmoap Noma —To lessen, if not to 
abolish altogether, the noise of a train 
when crossing « bridge,s German engi- 
neer has deviesd « scheme which has 
proved surprisingly successful. He putea 
decking of planks between the cross gird- 
ors, and on the piankss double layer of 
felt is placed. In this way any noise is 
prevented. 

Diats.—The Italian peasants make a 
cheap dial. a large nail—a “ten-penay’’-- 
is fixed into s white stuccoed wall, and its 
shadow te observed at different hours, its 
extremity being Ggured from the church 
clock, or from some well-reguiated watch. 
These dials are not quite correct, but they 
make an approach to the truth, and serve 
in lieu of better time-markers. 

Russiseo.—Raenoing is the great beauti- 
fier of figure and movement. § It gives 
muscolar development, strong heart- 
action, and free iung-pisy. The muscie 
comes where it ought to be, the shoulders 
g° beck, the loins boid the trunk well bal- 
anced, and the feet take their correct posi- 
tions. It was running which made the 
(reek figere. 

Foo Sunita —Egg-shells have also re 
cently Sgured as a waste material for 
whieh at lasts use has been found. it 
seems thaithe street ice cream venders 
use many egg* i. their business; but, in- 
stead of breaking the sheila in the ortho- 
dox manner, they pierce them at each end, 
aud blow the contents out into their cull- 
nary utensils with their mouths. This, to 
may the least of it, is unpleasantin idea, 
and unsenitary in effect. The object of 
preserving the shelis unbroken is that 
they can be solid st so much per dozen to 
the shooting galleries, where sportamen 
who are preciaded by circumstances from 
seeking higher game may have the pleas 
ure of emashiog them from afar. 

— i « 


Farm and harden. 


Keucpea —Nheep breejers should avail 
themsaei ves of the opportanity to get a good 
sheep, or several of them for that matter, 
while they are temporarily low-priced. 
They cannon stay there for any great 
length of time. Peopie will bave mutton, 
and they are willing to pay for it 

Pouctsr.— Now that warm weather has 
come itis a waste of food to give grain to 
poultry, as the fouls can secure all the 
| food needed by them. Should the hens 
| become very fat they will not lay, and 
| are also then liabie to diseases which usu- 
| ally resalt from overfeeding during warm 
| weather. 
| 
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Koses — All whohave made rose busles 
@ specialty know that they require ciean 
cultivation and rich soil, yet the large ma- 
| jority of those who procaré young rose 
bushes put them on the borders of grass 
plota, which resuitsin their destruction. 
| Beginners with roses should consult with 
| @x perience’ persons before selecting the 
Variction, as some kinds will only thrive 
under spertal conditions 
Inverexogsr Visws.—We do not be- 
lieve in implicitiy guiping down without 
independent thought the views of the wise 
| men of oar generation, and yet, we believe 
that when « question arises on which one 
| does not feel competent to express an 
| opinion, be will stand more of a chance of 
being right by studying the best advice 
| obtainable, then setting up bis own judg- 
iment sod eeying that the best educated 
men are Often wropg. This hoida true in 
agriculture as well asin finance. 
| SSIs — ype atvaentage of sowing yar- 
den and other seeds in driiia, is that the 
soil over the seeds can the better be firmed. 
Cover the seede thin with fine, damp suil, 
compress it quite Ormiy with tne feet or 
with a wee«ien Grmer, and you areéon the 


right track. Such compression will 
operate in atweo-fold way in promoting 
germination: Firet, the absorption of 
moleture by the seed will be aided, and 
second, the free escape of moisture by 
evaporation from the eo:l of the seed row 
will be bindered 
—— © <a oa 
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Keing treat. 


We suppose an overwhelming major- 
ity of mankind have a half-expressed de- 
sire to be great. They have their vari- 
ous standards of greatness, the height 
of one man’s ambition being merely the 
rlarting-point of another's. But, wher- 
ever the dividing-line between obecurity 
and fame be placed, there are few who. 
do not wish to cross it. 

Having passed over and measured by | 
experience the hollowness of tame, even 
at its best, they would not infrequently 
retrace their steps; but it is never easy 
for one who has become a prominent 
figure in the litthe world of his own 
cily, or in the large world, to return 
at will into the region of obscurity. 
When one would be forgotten the worid 
refuses to forget; itis only while ambi- 
tion is still unsatisfied that the collapse 


“Infinite are the mortifications of the 
bare attempt to emerge from obsacurity,”’ 
our essayista, who spoke 
trom experience, “‘numberless the fuail- 
ures, and greater and more galling still 
the vicissitudes and tormenting accom- 
paniments of success.’ Of those who 
have given the record of their ex- 
periences to the worid, there is no one 
who has spoken kindly of either the 
search after fame or its achievement. 
It is a subject into which every writer 


comes, | 
| 


says One of 


and every thinker bas dived deeply; but | 


they have all emerged at last with a 
certain conviction that fame is the most 
illusory of all ambitions. Yet this is 
one of those points on which experience 
is the only true teacher. . 

We perhaps give our adhesion in a 
theoretical way to the unanimous deci- 
sion of those who have left us their 
views, but nevertheless we suffer trom 
the common infirmity and struggle on 
after our respective ways, hopeful that 
we are destined some day to make at 
least a little noise in the world and to 
besk in the sunshine of publicity. 

Even though we are modest enough 
to doubt our capability to mae to the 
summit of fame, we yet hope that the 
time may come when we shail be known 
a little way outside our own social 
circle, when we shall be introduced to 
strangers, not as plain Mr. John Smith, 
but as the hero of an adventure, the 
writer of a book, the painter of a pic- 
ture, or as the player of a chief part in 
some social drama. For when we have 
reached this point we have developed 
irom a Nobody into a Somebody. 

There are many ways in which the 
production of Somebodies is effected. 
There are hereditary Somepodies, acci- 
dental Somebodies, those who attain the 
position against their will, those who 
reach it by sheer honest fighting, and 
those whose stepping-stone is back- 
stairs’ intrigue or the acceptance of the 


very cheapest of opportunites. The 
men and women who are, if we may #0 
express t. bern with a me wepaper 
DArAgraph as we a a silver spoon in 
Lhe mouths, must be reckoned in 

diflerent category from those who earn 


| **people-who-are-talked-about’’ column 
has transformed many a village hero 


| prominent writer, painter, or politician 
| owes whatever debt his 


| influence 


a i 





the right to a place in the personal 
column. 

Of those who attain the position 
of Somebodies there are innumerable 
kinds, and there never was atime when 
they were manufactured more easily 
than they are to-day. The responsibil- | 
ity for this must lie largely at the doors 
of the multitudinous newspapers. The 


into a man of the hour; and many a) 


distinction is 
worth far more to the kindly offices of 
log-rolling, interviewing, and the often 
grotesque portrait-block than to real 
merit. 

Indeed merit without influence, 
though an exclilent stayer and a prob- 
able winner in a long race, makes but a 
poor show in a sprinting-match against | 
unbacked by merit. The 
triumph of the incompetent must, we 
are afraid, be admitted to hold a large 
place in the present-day creation of 
Somebodies, You cannot make a genius 
by a hundred newspaper paragraphs, 
but by two or three you may persuade 
the public that you have discovered 


one. 

This is @ point not to be overlooked in 
considering one side of the disadvant- 
ages of being a Somebody. It discounts 
the value of the best kind of fame—that 


| which has been earned by pluck or en- 


durance or any kind of honest work— 
when the man who has attained it feels 
that he is merely allowed to take his 
place in a promiscuous group of ele- 
vated personages, where the chances are 
that he will not be distinguished from | 
those who have the most insecure and 
undeserved footing on the same _ pe- 
destal. 


Whatever value tame may possess is | 
intrinsic and comparative | 


purely an 
one. Its standard must constantly 
change with the varying conditions of 
social life, for it represents a reward for 


having reached, not a detinite point, but | 


| a point above the average of one’s fel- 
lows. At present, for example, there is 
| some distinction in being a leyvislator in 
| this country; but, if we could substitute 
for our Congress, a national assembly, 
in which every citizen was entitled to 
sit and vote, the distinction of the legis- 
lator would be gone, though his work 
would remain the same. 

But, whether fame is to be obtained 
cheaply or by hard work alone, or 
whether it comes, as it sometimes must, 
by accident, it is unremunerative, and 
its burdens outweigh its pleasures. The 
greatly-famous or the lightly-famous 
man has his life taken out of his hands 
and moulded too much by circum- 
stances. The man who of his own 
choice accepts the position of a Some- 
body and invites the constant public 
gaze must play a lifelong 
poser. 

By the aid of the personal paragraph- 
ist and the snowball action of gossip 
his reputation gathers all kinds of ex- 
crescences foreign to his real nature, as 
the old-time heroes had all manner of 
possible and impossible deeds of prowess 
ascribed to them; and hs must carefully 
guard this popular estimation of him- 
self, knowing well how a single slip 
may bring about his complete downfall 
as the people’s idol. Owing to his con- 
stan! aciing his character gradually as- 
similates itself to that which popular 
faucy has ascribed to it, and his indi 
viduality suffers in the process. 


The fact that popular reputation sel- 
dom has the staying power of social 
reputation illustrates pretty clearly the 
artificial value of fame. A man ought 
not, and generally does not, lose in the 
estimation of his friends through long 
familiarity. Their regard for him is ce- 
mented by time, and he gains on their 
aflection instead of losing it. But a 
popular idol is notoriously short-lived; 
jand the of this 


part of a 





expianation may be 


found more in the fact that the ido! was 
| never truly known, or that he may so 
| easily be misrepresented, rather than in 





‘lic admires not so much the individual 


slender foundation; and they need to be 


over the choice of a portion, it is found 


_couragement, and the ambitious man is 


burden the public with his philosophy. 
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the ficklenese the public. The pub- 
as the facts that are told about him, or 
the ideas they gather of him on rather 


constantly reminded of his claims on 
their attention. 
If one sits down quietly and ponders 


wiser to steer clear of a desire to make 
a noise in the world. But when it is in 
the blood it will come out without en- 


led on by a pleasurable excitement that 
will not be stayed. But the man isto 
be counted the happier whose energies 
run in any other direction than that of 
fame. 

Let him be a philosopher, and amuse 
himself by taking stock of the world; 
but, if he is strong enough to resist, do 
not let him be consumed by anxiety to 


Let him find interest in the avalanche 
of books that others are pouring upon 
him, but do not let him seek to write a 
book in order that his name may be 
bracketed with others whose position he 
envies, knowing so little of its respon- 
sibilities. Let him be a hero in his own 
family circle, and aim ata high level of 
exclience all round which shall make 
him beloved of his friends, but do not 
let him set his mind on acts of public 
showy heroism which shall gain him a 
bold newspaper head-line or a monu- 
ment to his memory, 

If te longs for fame, there is hardly a 
man who may not achieve it; but, if he 
could read the hearts of those who have 
already gained a niche in the Temple, 
he would find that it is often dearly 
bonght, and that the wisdom of life is 
to be willing to fill a large place in a 
limited circle—in fact, to be one whom 
the world would call a nobody. 


rr rr 

CHARACTER grows for the most part 
insensibly, as life grows at first. Now 
and then it gets notable impulses which 
we can mark; but commonly it grows 
imperceptibly, like our bodies. Single 
acts may show character; but they sel- 
dom form it, though some are supreme 
and ruiing. It grows ring by ring; and 
the twig of this year becomes the bough 
of next. Our habits are another name 
for it, and they grow like the grass. 
The man’s face lies behind the boy’s, 
but it comes out only after a round of 
winters and summers. 





FIDELITY is a principle which cannot 
be too highly prized. We are living in 
an age of restiessness, unsettlement, 
and change. Principles are easily apan- 
doned, and friends shaken off. The old 
virtue of faithfulness to our convictions 
and loyalty to our friends is greatly to 
be desired and honored. The world is 
too much given to gossip, and few in- 
deed are able to hold their tongues, 
even about secret things, if they can 
raise a laugh. 





OUR own troubles often so preoccupy 
us that we think we have no time or 
freedom to think of the burdens of other 
people; but, forall that, the necessary 
condition for being able to do effective 
work in the world is to get our own 
burdens well in hand, and then we shall 
have Our hearts free and open to bear 
the burdens of other people. 

We are wise if we learn never to 
waste a moment worrying over what no 
human power can give to us again. 
This is true even in sorrow. Sadness 
only unfits us for duty. We need all 
our strength in order to be faithful in 
our more lonely condition. 

WE seldom repent of talking too lit- 
tle, but very often of talking too much. 


CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENT», 


L M. N.—The word giliie comes from 
an old Gaelic term that means a boy, a lad, or 
page. Gillie now means & personal attendan;: 
who occuptes a menial position. 

F, W.—The liver is the largest organ in 
the body, weigbing about four pounds. It, 
office is to secrete bile. It lies under the short 
ribs on the right side, below the diaphragm. 
V10LeT.— Dwelling too much on one ides 
disorders the imagination and frequently 
leads to insanity. Mingle more freely with 
people of your own age, read cheerful works, 
and take a more cheerful view of everything. 
L. C. 8. —Venus is the second planet in 
the order of distance from the sun. She varies 
in apparent size, but fs the brightest of ali the 
planets. Jupiter is the next brightest. Mars 
looks reddish to the naked eye, but is bright 
when seen through a telescope. Venus takes 
224 days to go round the sun. 

Amy.—The word metre is the French 
measure, and, in the metric system devised 
by the French Academy commission for 9 
common standard of weighsand measures, is 
equivalent to nearly a yard and nine one. 
hundredths of a yard. The metric system is 
the simplest and most perfect ever devised— 
the very name of the weight or measure in- 
dicating its value. 


R. L. L.—Egypt is nota “province” of 
Turkey; nor even a dependency; but a suz- 
eruinty, as is Morocco, or Tunis, or Tripoli. 
Each and all of them have an independency 
in internal affairs, but in all foreign relations 
act under the supervision of the Sultan of 
Constantinople. The ruler of Egypt, called 
Khedive, is so by virtue of the Sultan's as. 
sent, and a tribute which he pays tothe Sultan 
of seven hundred thousand pounds per year, 
The bond which holds all the Barbary powers 
and Egypt in this deference to Turkey is that 
the Sultan is the recognized head of the Mo 
haummedan church, 


K. A. 8.—There was such a person as 
Engene Aram. He was bornin England in 
1704. He enjoyed a remarkable reputation for 
extensive scholarship, acquired under the 
greatest difficulties, his family being very 
poor. While serving as a schoolmaster he be- 
came implicated in a robbery committed by a 
man named Daniel Clark, but was discharged 
for lack of evidence. He went immediately 
to London, and Clark disappeared mystert- 
ously at the same time, Twenty-five years 
afterwards Aram was arrested and tried for 
the murder of Clark. He was convicted and 
hanged. After his conviction he confessed 
his guilt, and attempted suicide, but was dis- 
covered in time to frustrate his purpose. 


Amy S.—Indigo is insoluble in water or 
alcohol, but fs readily dissolved in sulphuric 
acid, which, without destroying its blue color, 
so far alters its nature as to render it freely 
soluble in water, thus affording a convenient 
method of applying it to the purposes of dye 
ing. The solution with sulphuric acid is kept 
in the shops under the name of sulphate of in- 
digo. It is also soluble in nitro-benzol, At 
their boiling points, the following substances 
will dissolve this material: Castor oll, acetone, 
hydrate of chloral, camphor, oil of turpen- 
tine, balsam of copaiba, amylic alcohol, ofl of 
lavender, white beeswax, Japanese vegetable 
wax, and Carnauba wax. 


Cc. C.—Puck was a celebrated fairy, 
called also Robin Goodfellow, Friar Rusb, and 
Pug, eic, He was the “merry wanderer of the 
night.” Niobe was a character in Grecian 
mythology, the wife of Amphion, King of 
Thebes. She was so proud of her children 
that she provoked Apollo and Diana, who 
slew them all; upon which Niobe was struck 
dumb with grief, remaining stupid ever after. 
The poets prettily’ fancy her to have been 
turned to stone, Queen Mab is the name al- 
ways used by English poets to designate the 
imaginary queen of the fairies. You can post 
yourself concerning mythological characters 
by obtaining books on Grecian and more 
modern mythology, or by a goed classical 
dictionary. 

A. B. D.—Friends have to learn to bear 
and forbear with one another. There are sore 
traits in their dispositions which ought to be 
given a wide berth,or else misunderstandings 
and alfenations are pretty sure to befall. 
Some folks of excellent social natures cannot 
bear to be teased about trifies, and will fall 
into a fit of the sulks when the placid tenor of 
their ways is thus infringed upon. The only 
way to restore peace is to apologize for such 
an unintentional offence, and to take good 
care that it be not repeated. It will not an 
swer, in your own cas¢, to stand off in cold 
silence until your lady friend appears to be 
willing to show herself sociable again. In 
that event, all the chances are that matters 
would go from bad to worse, and the intimacy 
would come to an end. 

Prepa.—Whben Count d’Orsay died, ip 
1852, the Times, in its obituary notice of him, 
said he was beyond all comparison the — 
bred man in Europe, and stated, as proofs © 
this, thatata ball, party, or fashionable 4 
semblage, where his society was sought id 
the most distinguished personages, he — 
devote himself to the unnoticed ones, the 
greenhorns,to the awkward men and women, 





This is a common and trivial maxim 
which everybody knows and but tew 
practice. 
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yy HEART SHALL BE THY GARDEN. 
BY A. M. 


heart shall be thy garden. Come, my own, 


ag Bao thy garden; thine be happy hours 
‘Among my fairest thoughts, my tallest fow- 
ere, 


From root to crowning petal, thine alone. 


rhine is the place from where the seeds are 
sown 
Upto the sky inclosed, with all its showers, 
But, ah, the birds, the birds! Who shall 
build bowers 
To keep these thine? O friend, the birds have 
flown 


For as these come and go, and quit our pine 
To follow the sweet season, or, newcomers, 
Sing one song only from our alder trees; 
My heart fas thoughts, which, tho’ thine eyes 

bold mine, 
Fit te the silent world and other summers, 
With wings that dip beyond the silver seas. 


—_—_- 


Of a Voice. 


BY B. V. 














about the southern coast of Wales, 

with plenty of size, detail, and color. 
On an August day, when a west wind has 
blown the sky clear, and given the blue 
sea, bine as that of Naples, a lace embroid- 
ery of pearly foam round the edges of ita 
symmetrically eacalloped sandy bays; 
when the sun falis like limelight upon 
those strangely tinted rocks, white, grey 
or buff, with a splash of faint coral pink; 
when the headlands glow with gorse and 
flush with heather; why, a man sees more 
than he can record with brusb or pen ina 
lifetime. And every now and then this 
same air gives someone among the people 
of the place a great gift in the form of an 
exceptional voice. 

The man we are interested in, standing 
in sucha placeas I have hinted at, had 
such a voice, but bad not been aware ot it 
for long, for he never valued it to the ex- 
tent of those who heard him. 

Now hethought he knew his powers, 
and what they could be brought to, but he 
was sadin every way and looked into a 
face, a very pretty one indeed, sadder 
than his own; because it was set with 
tears while bis own was only darkened by 
clouds, 

He had just finished a statement, and 
there was a pause, during which he kissed 
her. 

“What did be say, dear ?” she asked. 

“He said, like the bigoted fool he is, 
that,a man who sang Faust wasn’t fit to 
do the Lord's work.”’ 

“And what did you say, dear ?”’ 

“] said if that was so I didn’t want to do 
the Lord's work, or his either. After that 
there wasn’t much passed.”’ 

“Ob, dear! oh, dear! And you’ve lost 
your income! Oh, Jephtha! why didn’t 
you promise to leave off singing Faust? 
There were ail the other operas you 
know !" 

“Ob ! he meant those as well, I suppose. 
[never thoughtso much of my singing 
before he tried to stop me. An old hum- 
bug.” 

“Oh, Jepbtha! Don’t! He’s the Vicar!” 

“He's Vicar and curate both now, the 
brute.”’ 

“Ob, what will you do?” and she began 
to ory. 

Jepbtha, who was growing more uncier- 
leal every moment, kissed her again. This 
was pleasant, but no answer, so she still 
asked. 

“What will youdo? I’ve only a little 
money, but of course you’! take that ?”’ 

“My darling, I wouldn’t take anyone’s 
money but my own, and never yours. My 
snémy has put a weapon in my hand. I’ve 
lost a liv ng by singing, and now I'll get 
one by singing.”’ 

“Ob, dear! and you’ll 
away?’ 


This suggested fresh trouble and more 
*®om fort. 

“Some one will see you, Jephtha!”’ 

“Let'em. I shall goto London.” The 
words seemed stereotyped ‘to him as he 
*poke them, and ominous of failure—but 
she thought them grand. 

“W here shall you sing, dear ?”’ 

By some strange chance ‘‘Public-houses”’ 
rose to his mind and frightened him, so 
he said “Churches,” 

“And of sourse you’ll be always a cler- 
&Yman, dear ?” 

‘ oe be insulted again? No, thank you. 
church bas plenty of curates left who 
“ant sing Faust.” Hesaid this bitterly, 

‘with a tinge of trium pb. 

your degree ?’’ 

Llampeter degree? Oh, my suc 
Can have that to start with.’’ 


Y ERE isa great freshness and power 


have to go 


AY 


“he 





Then came more teara, which gave him 
pleasure to deal with. Itwas growing 
dark, and the country side very beautiful 
to look upon, but they turned to walk 
away without a glance at it. 

“] shan’t sve you again before you 
start?’ 

“No, I think not; and you mustn’t fret 
when I’m gone. If I win 1 shall come 
back to you, and if I lose you must forget 
mé, you know.”’ 

So amid protestations and sobs, in which 
the big tenor hei ped the little thin soprano 
this time, came the awful wrench of part- 
ing. 

The next morning Jephtha Morgan 
went up to town to sing his way to fortune 
and back to his true lova 

The railway journey from South Wales 
to London will kill any ordinary enthusi- 
asm, and Jephtha bad none when he 
started by the night mail. When he 
reached town he felt very lonely, and 
shivered as he walked out past the noisy 
platiorm with bis one shabby bag that he 
was notrich enough to have carried for 
him. 

He walked on steadily, for some vague 
reason, towards Exeter Hall, the one place 
he knew in London. He felt hungry as 
be went along, and the splendid con- 
fectioners and restaurants be passed awed 
him and made bim think that there was 
nothing cheap enough for him to eatin 
that great tcwr, and he tnought what 
would happen when his little stock of 
money was gone. 

He had his own kind of courage, but his 
was asensitive nature, which isa truly 
awfal appurtenance in London, Ashe 
was passing through one of the fine 
squares near Paddington he bad a scare. 
A man poorly clad and looking hungry 
began to sing in frontof one of the affiu- 
ent-looking bouses, and before he had 
been guilty of more than two or three 
quavering notes a policeman came round 
the corner and hustied him off. 

lt seemed to Jephtha that he, with his 
purpose in view, was included in the indig- 
nity and shameef it. When he reached 
Exeter Hall he was ata loss what to do, 
but a favorable incident attended his ar- 
rivalthere. Hefound close bya clean 
eating house, with healthy-looking food 
in its windows, plainly priced; and with- 
out any false same he went in, through 
cab drivers and paper men, bought a ineal 
and ate it. 

He felt better at once, and learnt a use- 
ful lesson—never to review unfavorabie 
prospects upon an empty stomach, exspe- 
cially in London. 

If this theory could be acted upon, | am 
sure that many who stop calamitously at 
the corner of their misfortune would turn 
it triumphantly. Heknew, by report, the 
name and address of a famous Welsh 
singer, and he would call upon him and 
ask, in a manly way, ad vice—just advice, 

Dragging bis bag with him he asked his 
way from policeman to policeman till be 
reached a row of appallingly pretentious 
houses. 

Before one of these many carriages were 
drawn up, and footmen were hanging 
about with the graceful insolonce which 
perbaps qualifies (hem for their situations, 
Jephtha didn’tat first: imagine that this 
was the house, but he reckoned the num- 
bers as he went along, and with growing 
apprehension found it was. 

At first he felt inciined to abandon his 
visit, but it was notbing to be ashamed of, 





be reasoned, so, scréwing up eourage, he | 


went inthe door. The ball was full of 
servants, and peopie passing up the fine 
staircase, and it was only due tothe garb 
of bis discarded profession that he goi the 
attention he did secure. At iast a servant 
came to take the card he hadn’t provided 
bimself with, and not getting it, listened 
superciliously to his broken and pretiy 
well incoherent story. 

Atthis moment the littie stout man of 
fame emerged from a side room, and ad- 
vancing tothe staircase nearly collided 
with Jepbtha, whotogether with the ser 
vant began to explain his visit. The great 
personage listened fora few words and 
then with a loftiness that must have im- 
pressed the servants, said : 

“Very sorry—very sorry—indeed, but | 
am afraid I can’t be of any assistance to 
you. I—ah-—bave so many appeais of this 
kind. Good afternoon. Mr. Wotherby 
here yet, Symonds ?”’ 

Jephtba never quite remembered how 





he got into the streets, but he was glad to | 
get there. There was one more person he | 


thought of who would not at least treat 
him in this way. An old schoolfellow of 
three years before who he knew was at the 


College of M usic This was < se by uck 


ily. and he made for it When he got 


there the students were 


leaving and he 
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hurriedly asked an attendant if Mr. | Semitic appearance offered $1,500 a year, 


Wringle were at the college 

“Mr, Wringle, sir, rather! Where is he 
now? Ob! there he ie sir, a-monkeying 
with those gentiemen on the steps there.’’ 

Jephtba knew his schoolfellow at once 
and approached him in the middie of an 
address to those round him. The speaker 
had a soft grey felt hat on, rather dingy in 
tint,and ablue serge suit by no means 
new. 

“That man, sir,”’ he was saying, “ia ru- 
ining my media vooo and in another three 
years the operatic world will require it of 
him. That man——” 

‘Here, asky pilot come for you, Wrin- 
gie,” said one of the audience, sotta voce, 
“Do the civil.” 

Wringle dropped his speech and greeted 
Jepbtha airily. 

“I'm afraid you don't remember me,”’ 
said the latter. 

‘I'm jiggered ifido! I mean you have 
the advantage ef me, my dear sir !"’ stam- 
mered Wringle, nevertheless shaking 
Jephtha violently by the hand, “but 
never mind”’ 

“I am Jephtba Mor——”"’ 

“So you are! Now | know you—but 
what have they done to you, my boy, your 
reverence, | mean ?"’ 

“Don't let my appearance go for any- 
thing, but let me speak to you for a win- 
ute.”’ 

“Rather, freaway, Come along to my 
digs if you like. They're near here, but 
deuced humbie, you know. No regal re- 
ception !’’ 

Jephtha went gladly with bim to a fair- 
sized room with a sloping ceili» g, a bed, a 
piano, and a great di-arrangement of 
music in it, buta little friendship, just 
then, made it very welcome to him. 

“Sit on the bed, Morgan. I'll make the 
tea and listen. Wire ahead!" 

As the tale went on Wringle ieft off 
what he was doing and stood with a tea- 
spoon inone hand and a tea pot in the 
other. 

“Pardon me, old man, you'rean awful 
goat, you know, to shy up $450 a year to 
start singing. Hut anyhow, it’s done and 
you’re in for it fairly. Firstof all can you 
sing?” 

‘Il think so,”’ 

‘Sodol. I'd swear on a book as big as 
this tabie that I can aing like De Kezske, 
but | can’t got anyone to believe it. How- 
ever, I'll mighty seon tell you if you can. 
I’m sure you want all the money you've 
got, so sleep here to-night, to-morrow we'll 
see what you're up to— but it looks a queer 
business.’’ 

The next morning Jephtha was waken- 
ed by some trily nasal voice production 
of his new friend's. He more than half 
wished hiurseilf back in his couutry jife 
again. Presently Wriogle wike up, in 
impressive silence, and saton the side of 
the sofa he had slept on. 

Jephtha made tea thia time while Wrin- 
gle washed and sang to himesell outside, 
His singing gave Jephtha confidence in 
himself. 

Aftera breakfast, rouch but satisfying, 
his host proposed a stroll. ‘“Dou't talk,’’ 
said he, ‘breathe, and presentiy we'll hear 
you”’ 

They went along silently through St, 
James’ Park, and the trees aud water look 
Jephtba back to the hill sboere he had beid 
80 lightly forty eight hours before 

“Here's Lyte,’ said Wringle suddenly, 
“he'll vamp for you.”” An unprosperous 
but kindly-looking man was introduced 
and the three went teox to the Toom 
gether. 

Wringie op ned the window, becoming 
business like and distant “Sit down, 
Lyte,” he said. ‘Now we're a tenor, | 
think ? What will you sing out of those?” 
handing Jephtba some music. 

After a pausé the aspirant opened a solo, 
put it before Lyte at the piano, and stood 
back with his eyes upon it. Wringle 
waited silently in the doorway. After the 
first few notes Le came siowly forward, 
and as Jephtha went on Lyte looked ner 
vously back over his shoulder, and played 
very carefully. When it was over Wrin- 
gle took Jepitha by the coat. 

“A curacy, man! I'd havershied upa 
bishopric with a voice like that! if i'm 
not deal, silly, and color blind, Lyte, we've 
struck a wonder. W bat do you think 7?” 

“Too good to be true and lots of i. Sing 
again,” and Jephtha sang. 

“Where did you learn, man?’ aske! 
W ringle. 

“I’ve heard the 


lr 


best of men, and prec 


ticed every day fur three years! 

‘*You come with us, sir 

That day Jephtha sang toa big mi! 
leferentialiy bu onidently, eecor ted 
his two rieuds, the ex lay 
others A week aler a gentioman 





for two years, or his body and voice—he 
didn’t want his soul he said. Wringlead 
vised and Jepbtha went into bondage 
under a strange name at $1,250 for twe' ve 
montha. 

We are not greatly concerned with him 
till the conciusion of that period. It was 
a season of work, hard and congenial. 
Jephtha came to London to bea singer, 
bat, #0 far as he was not that, he remained 
aclergyman. He puzszied even Wringlie, 
whom he would not allow to leave him, 
aud he was an utter enigma to everyone 
else. 

Critics soon tired of saying he was no 
artist. The public were either tadifferent 
on that score, or thought otherwise, His 
initial awkwardness was a toil for bis seif- 
effacement in whatever he sang, and many 
thought the inanity of bearing, that turn- 
ed to an Inspired presence at the touch of 
song, an effective trick. Wringle main- 
tained it was genius, and he was right. 

Atthe end of bis first contract, an im- 
presario, who bad determined on a counter 
demonstration to Continental avarice, in- 
spired some native talent with the 6soter- 
ism of grand opera. To show how easy it 
wa? to do, he engaged Jephtha Morgan. 

But that time he bad his critical backers 
and some enthusiastic ones. A chorus 
girl said once that if he was not as famous 
as the older artists he was twice as hand- 
some, aud ladies in many parte of the 
house agreed with her. 

He owned his faults freely when second- 
hand Italian or French epigrame were 
transiated to him; announced his tnten- 
tion of remedying them, and did so in an 
absurdly short time, to the ecbagrin of bis 
assailants. But it was suddenly good 
policy, and therefore good taste, to praise 
him extravegantly all round; and this Is 
why. 

He was silting reading in his comfort- 
able rooms, and thinking Uf bia triumph 
was big enough to take back to his eweet- 
heart, whom he thought of a good many 
times every day, and had settied that it 
was not sac yet. He bad just reached this 
conclusion when his servant brought a 
tawny on velope, 


“You must sing Fanat to-night, Mrineki 
sick. Get bere as soon as possibla.’”’ 


He put the telegram down on the table, 
and when Wringle found it he danced 
furiously and broke three separate bite of 
furniture, Half-an-bour later, Jephtha 
was reviewing the situation with bis chief. 

“T can’t imitate, you know, in the time 
—I must take it my own way.” 

“Allright. You'll look it ail, toa bair; 
but move about, nan, move about. You 
sing too easily. The public want some 
action with it. You've got the music?" 

“You can trust me.” 

‘Right; of course I'm 
your chance, you know !"’ 

“And yours,” said Jephtha. 

“Wall, ] hopeso. Lsball have to an 
nounce Mrineki'’s tilnesa, but | shan't 
apologize for you,”’ 

“No, | don’t tiisk you'll need ta, 
and the singer looked as if be was think 
ing Of something 20 niles away, which 
was Lhe case. 

The audience took Mrinski's  liiness 
more philosophically than that gentleman 
did bimself. The amphitheatre freeiy en- 
their favorite; the boxes and 
stalls were contemptuously tolerant; the 
body of the 
q jarters 


anxioua, It's 


couraged 


house was neutral 
of an hour, at the end 
over to 


for three 

of that 
{he growing senti 
ment of approval, and the high: price t sets, 
when their taste would have been com pro- 
mised by further indifference, joined the 
majority. At the end, when Jephtha led 
on # Marguerite who would barely speak 
to him a mouth before, the house rose de 
liriously —but at Faust. 

The impresario carefully examined bis 
coutract that night, and found he had yet 


time it went 


two months of $750 servies at #$1lo.: for 
which he thanked heaven, 
Moreover, he stood upright with his 


thumbs in bis waistcoat, and spoke like a 
free born Kriton, the next time Mrinsk! 
was rude to him, 

Ths kind of thing would have turned 
most beads, and why not Jephtihba'’s? He 
had exachewed tbe dwellings of the rich 


since his humiliating experience at the 
house of the great wan whose counsel be 
had craved. 
He met bim afterwards on neutral 
ground, this demi-god, the proportion of 
|} Whose girth lo bisstaturo made opera a 
forbidden thing to Lim, who, not recogniz 
ing - oOrtmer Vira of, was Darin % 
4 Bi . aATY 4 
“ “ok " Jet a ga 
n er stifia 
{ was a week after his 
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taskimaster came to bis roows(a newly for bim to tire of,to Ledy Letitia. Sne to begin bis ‘ast verse there came a little 


acquired habit), and Jephthe had risen to 
receive him when he noticed that be was 
accompanied by a lady. He exhibited on 
that account a very pronounced snnoy- 
ance in his manner, for « host. 

‘Oh! Langlands, I’ve wrought you ® 
visitor, I'm always doing you kind 
nesses not mentioned in our contract” 

Jephtha bowed, and stood unrespes 
sively silent 

“Lady Ormerod —m y—er—our great new 
tenor.”’ 

Jephtha bowed again. 

“We're come for a chat, Langlands,” 
waid the autcerat, pulling off bis gloves. 
As he spoke Jephtha looked for the Orat 
time at the lady, and repented him of 
his covert discourtesy, not as yet ir 
reparable 

He had been guilty of great indiscre 
tion. He had interested himself in n« 
woman since he bade the last one good 
bye in Wales. This was the fauit of inex 
perience, because lo seq vuestrate an instinet 
ie to make it strong and savage, and to 
ebain any natural impulse is to challenge 
ita atres.gth. 

Asa consequence, in the enervalting st 
mosphere of success, any attack upon his 
susceptibilities, coming with the power of 
a freeh experience, was formidabie; since 
man is made to weaken at the advent of 
woman, everywhere, when net 
harassed! and desensitized by ad versi' y. 

Lady Letitia Ormerod was sorry sbe had 
come, for she was not casehardened by so- 
eal friction, and was e lady in the best 
senee of the term. She had not even asked 
herself why she wanted to see Lbis singer, 
who upset ber so much when she listened 
to bim, making her hasty with ber own 
people and impatient with everyone elise, 
while his music was in her. 

Nhe knew howto answer the question, 
but didn't wantto. There was no harm, 
ehe said to herself, in seeing him: and 
since ehe had gonea long way cut of her 
road todo ao, he might have been a littie 
more sympathetic. So she | oked, and 
felt, uncomfortable in the presence of the 
very self- possessed artiste, who reminded 
her of uncle the Rector; why she 
diin't know, except that she feit silly and 
contosed, 

Jephtha noticed a distress ia her appear 
ance and abandoning the siatues;ue 
promptly fetched a chair, in « pleasantly 
different manner, and became charming 
to an extent that astonished the other 
man, who thought he knew all about any- 
thing he saw a corner of 

Then, without paying more then the 
merely necessary amount of attention to 
his employer, he listened to her ladyship’s 
nervous (ile remarks on music, encour- 
acingly expanding them and speaking 
earnestly and originally as he was always 
willing to do on this subject. She had al 
most forgotten her introducer till he 
jotoed in the con versation. 

“You know, Langlands,”’ he aaid, “your 
tieas on music are a« free from tricks and 
humbug as your singing.” 

Jephtha was pleased, not at the words, 
but at the look in her ladyship's face as 
she heard them. 

Nhe became a littie embarrasse! again 
as they rose to go. 

eof you'll come and see me, Mr. 


he ih) 


her 


hope 


Langlands some day,” she said, holding 
out her hand “My sunt and I will be 
Kiead to see you, but | don't know if we 


have anything to interest you.” 

And Jephtba said something suitable 
and uncom promising 

After his visitors had left, bis manager 
found a pretextto run beck, and, after 
giving Jepbtha a dig in the waistecat, 
which he resented, seid Joyfuily: 

“An heiress, my gentile boy, free ard 
deuced independent — $40 000a year. Think 
of it and act accordingly,’ and bolted off 
axain believing he hed conferred a freen 
benefit on bis tenor not in the terme of the 
contract between them. 

When he was alone Jephtba confessed 
to himeelf being a little disturbed— noth- 
ing more. He questioned himself again, 
if it was not now enough to take back to 
bis littie girl on the coast of bis country, 
but the immediate future was so rch that 
tt would bave been sinful toturo from it 
for a moment, 80 he decided to keep 
straight on; indeed he was bound by lew 
and interest for the next two montha 

His visit to Lady Letitia was shortly 
paid and he was pleased that there was 
noone but ber auntand cousin, who did 
not worry him. He impressed the teo 


ladies by some tersely practical remarks 
upon perieh work, atopic in which they 
were interested and which was the sub- 
ext nversation When he arrived 

ben be talked bouka, and the musica. 
which had been too prodigal ea mistress 
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listened to him sccepting ail he said, es quick, geeping cry, bat the singer only 
her classical prototype might have |istened moved his eyes to where it came from. 


to Orpheus when he sd vanced opinions. 


These visits grew frequent through the and bis a matter of course; when he came 
Aunt Jalie said beck he sang Kjerulf’s “Last Night,” and 


succeeding months. 


Encores were the order of the evening, 


that the great singer wae so anlike he sang it ail toa littice grey figure at the 
what she had heard such men were, that side of the great hall. 


she and her daughter agreed in liking 
him, while Lady Letitia kept silent. 


On one of those afternoons, for which 


| 


The audience had made matters difficult 
for the next performer by their extrava- 
gance when he ieft the artiste’ room and 


her ladyship had come to neglect hitherto | went round to the audience. 


solemn eccial fanctions, be bed been talk- 


Hardly anyone would have detected the 


ing to her in the usual way, bat restiessly Opera starin that cierical hat and staid 


and p-tuiantly, on matters which did not 
call for petulaney. 

Aunt Jalia sat knitting somnolentiy at 
the light end of the drawing recom; the 
other end was shadowy and rich in taste 
liness§ After a pause Jephtha did what 
he bed not hitherto done; he got up, went 
to the piano, lighted a color-ehaded lamp, 
played tor a little, and then began to sing. 

it was one of the love pisint# that 
Gounod bas put Into Komeo’s mouth. She 
had told bim how it had affected her some 
days before. He sang with conscientious 
earnestness, and fust his own strange | 
sweetness and power. 

As might have been expected of him, | 
he was ever eo far away when he stopped. | 
Aunt Julia had come baif down the room 
witn her knitting, and stood like one byp 
netized. Jephthna found himeelf looking 
across the corner of the keyboard at his 
bostesa, 

She had answered the music, and it was 
Juliet, blushing, loving but mate Julist, 
bewsaw. He trembied slightly and got up. 
As yet loyai and brave he determined on 
fight. 

“I'm late, I'm afraid—I must be going,”’ 
he said, and a tremolo he was innocent of 
as a singer, had got into his voice, 

“Mast you 7?” she said slowly. 

At parting in the hall he weakened, and 
beid her hand for longer than he should 


} 
i 


| 
| 
| 


bisek cloak and their opportunity would 
have been a very brief one, for be stepped 
quietly in trom a side door and, taking hia 
interrupter Gret by her, and then almost 
ander bis own, arm, ied ber out belore even 
ber neighbor knew what had bappened. 
Bat out under the night he explained 


‘and pleaded, more sweetly and earnestly 


i 7PVHE Altendorf mansion was 


have done, knowing well bow much it | 
could mean. 
“The season is almost over; shall I see 


you again?’ 
| Vitations were issued, and the prepara- 
have given quite well, but he fell away | 


Again he knew the answer he should 


her as be said it. But in the street he be- 
gan to curse at himeelf, walking away 
ewiftiy. 


oace more and said, ‘ Yea,’’ and looked at 
} 
| 


It was the next night, nearly at the end | 


of bis engagement, that be heard the news 
beys yelling jubilantly: 

“Frighttul colliery disaster !"’ 

He bought a paper and saw that one 
bondred and fifty of his countrymen were 
dead, and he knew what that meant to the 
vine. It helped to keep him out of temp 


tation for a few days, aud then he heard of | 


a concert to be given by some artists who, 
like himeelf, bad brought 
from the afflicted country. 

He wrote at once tendering bis services, 
and a date was named in the eager accept- 
ance of them. 


than he had ever done at Covent Garden 
with an expensive orchestra to help bim, 
or than he bad ever done two years before 
some twelve miles away in the heather by 
the sea, till she grew nervous and stopped 
him; then there was nothing left to ex- 
plain— verbally. 

And the next that the sympathetic pub- 
lie heard of bim was that be bad signed 


for an American tour at a figure tbat it was | 


positively sad, for everyone elee but him- 
self, to bear of; and that his newly-married 
wife was going with him. 

Lady Latitia did not take a box for the 
next Opera season, but tried to content 
herself, every one would hope with suc- 
cess, in parochial work on her Berkshire 
property. Still, 1 donot think her lady- 
ship will ever be quite so interested again 
about the Royal Italian Opera. 


Uninvited. 


BY tL. B. OC. 








often 
thrown open for fetes and parties, 
upon which occasions numerous in- 


tions were upon a scale rarely witnessed, 
but fully in keeping with ita owner's 
colcesal wealth aud boundless munifi- 


| cence. 


So it wee salural chat tile marriage of 
hie only daughter and heiress should be 
looked forward to with intense interest 
and expectation by those having an entree 
to the house. 

Rechel Altendor{ was very veautifal. 
Her face, with its large, gezsiie-like eyes, 
ite straight, Grecian nose, with ite arching 
nostrils, ite full yet delicate lips, was of 
that rare type which is seldom seen ex- 


| cept in pictures by the old masters. 


their voices | 


Our story opens with Rechel’s marriage 


| feast, at the time jast previous to the cere- 


Then he did a foolish thing and decided | 


to see Lady Letitia again. He would call 
in the morning, he said to himself guilt- 
ity, and run down that evening to sing at 
the big mineral metropolis. 

Having settled this, he did his test to 
protect himself against the attacks of a 
greatly disturbed conscience, which was 
more honest than the rest of him, just 
then. 

The future is not always amenabie to 
arrangement. ©n tne morning be had 
dreseed himseif for his purpose, and was 
thinking of starting, when he took up an 
A. K ©. time tabie Wringle bad just 
Geught, to verify his plansas to minutes 
A mowent later he put it down with ali 
theese plans scattered. There was no after. 
noon train in the sutumn then com- 
mencing, and the morning train left in 
three-quarters of an bour. 

With a disappoi:tment, in itself a re 
proach to him, be realized thai his visit to 
Lady Letitia would not be paid. He told 
bie man to call a cab, and put his things, 
which were ready, into it, and a few min- 
ates later wae driving off to Paddington. 

He remembered as he went along that 
be would at least pass the house, and 
when he was doing #0 he looked up at the 
window. Kya strange coincidence her 
ladyehip’s beautiful faco was looking out 
withan expectancy on it he could have 
accounted for. She didn’t see him, but he 
never afterwards forgot it. 

Woeo Mr. Darid Langlands came on to 
the platform to sing that night, the sadi 
ence shuffled uneasi!y before it settied 
downs to listen. 

A Weieh audience is one of the most un 
eatiefactory tc sing ta, being naturally and 
capebiy critical, but his opening confirmed 
hie strange reputation, for he was singing 
ap to bie best iorm. Just ashe was about 


mony. 


The match, as is the custom on the con. | 


tinent, bad been made by the parents of 
the contracting parties, and promised as 
fair for the young coupie’s bappiness as 
do the generality of alliances. The groom 
came of a good old family, and would in 
time fall heir to a fine estate. His name 
was Kaoul Garcelon. He was tall and 
straight, with dark eyes, set almost too 
near to each other to have a pleasing ef- 


fect, and closely cut hair. His long, heavy | 


mustache drooped over his lips so as to 
almost totally conceal the expression of 
his mouth. But an occasional glimmer of 
even white teeth brightened up the lower 
part of his face, 
somewhat sullen 
to it 


expression habitual 


Rachel had seen but little of her fiance: 


and it t# not to be wondered at that her 
beautiful face expressed more sadness 
than joy; for her beart was filled with 
thoughts of the coming separation from 
those she loved. 

But Raoul’s dark features shone with 
mingled pride and exultation. The most 
admired girl in the country would soon b< 


his wife, and also a “dower,” which alone | 


would have rendered her attractive in bis 
eyes had she been as ugly as tlecate. 

The bridal party had but just entered, 
and takea their respective positions before 
the expectant guests, when a disturbance 
arose outside, followed by the appearance 
of a woman in a state of great excitement. 
She had forced a passage through the 
group of servants, who had given way io 
terror, evidentiy thinking ber crazed. Nhe 
advanced, gesticulating wildly. 

“I forbid thie marriage!" she exclaimed 


“The bride is not what you think her 
She is my child, and | will prove it! 
A sudden consternation fel! al 


upon 
the other, won 
be the finish of this 
Mr. Altendorf was the first 


present, at each looked at 
dering what would 


strange scene 


and counteracted the | 





=== 
to recover his seilf-possession. He wen ~ 
the woman, and said, sternly, — 

“You have chosen « strange time ang 
place for such a communicatioa. |; 
much of a conspiracy.” en 

“Yes,” interrupted Mra Altendort “ty 
is a likely story indeed, that after ali thes 
years you think to make us believe the 
our Rachel is en im poster. Begove with 
pour vile fabrication st once, or You shai 
be arrested fr’ 

“Will the lady look me full im the tece 
and see if she knows me T” was the dogged 
reply of the woman, who stood be 
groand suilenly, and as she spoke fixed 
her eyes with a malignant expresq 
upon Mra. Altendorf’s agitated count 
nance. 

The lady looked towards her ia @indain. 
ful compliance; but she tarned pale and 
shrank beck as though she had received, 
blow. She bad recognized Karena, the 
nurse to whom the care of her infant bed 
been confined atthe time of ber own ai. 
most fatal illness, 

Karens’ bieck eyes shone with an up. 
canny light from beneath the 
hair which had escaped from her cap, and 
hung in elf-locks over her brown, 
wrinkied forehead. 

“I see you know me,” she said, harshly, 
“so I will go on with my story. Years 
ago I smothered your child in my sleep 
| It was an accident; bat I was sorely fright 
ened, and in my terror | sutstitated my 
own little Gretchen for your Rachel. For 
the girl’s sake I have kept silence until 
now; but | am getting oid, and I want my 
child.” 

Mr. Altendorf’s raddy face had grown 
very pale as be listened. There was an 
air of probebility aboat the plain, unbes- 
tating narration whieh cut him to the 
heart. 

“Friends,” he said, courteously, turn- 
ing to bis guests, ‘‘may I ask you to leave 
us alone with this strange, sudden 
trouble? Under the circumstances my 
daughter’s marriage will unavoidably be 
postponed. You, Reoul,” turning to the 
bridegroom, who hat stood listening with 
a frown upon bis dark face, “you may 
stay if you like, for you are as deeply in- 
terested as we oursel vee are.” 

But Raoul uttered confusedly a few in- 
distinct words of spotogy and went with 
the rest. 

Karens looked after him with a scornfu! 
expression in ber black eyes, until be had 
disappeared. Then she turned towards 
Rachel. 

“See,” she said, “I have done you one 
good turn. I have saved you from s 
' worthless bridegroom. What man, with 

a heart in his body, would have turned 
, his back upon the girl be loved without 
/ 0 much as one word of sympathy for ber 
| trouble?” 
Rachel had stood as though stunned, 
looking from one to the other of the group 
with wide, sad eyes, as though wonder 
ing, yet fearing to hear cach new d- 
closure. 
| At Karena’ words, Mr. Altendorf moved 
towards the stricken girl, and iaid bis 
band tenderly upon her heed. 

“Hush, woman!” he ssid, sternly. “Is 
the mischief you have done not sufficient 
that you must add to it?” 

Then he softened his voice to a tone of 
persuasion. 

“Come,” he said, “tell us the whole 
truth without reserve, and even if you are 
Rachel’s mother I will forgive you, and 
give you a large sum of money t go away 
and never come back totroupie ue No 
| matter what bappens, Rachel is my ow" 
dea: daughter, and no tie of bicod could 
| Strengthen my love for her. 1 will not 

give ber up.” 

With a sudden cry, Rachel threw ber 
| arms about her father’s neck, and s burst 
of tears came to her relief. 

“Ob, my father!’ she sobbed, “then 1 
| have not lost all! It seemed as though 
‘one fell blow bad swept away parents, 
friends, and—and——”’ " 

“No, my own Rachel. Be.ieve it not 

And the giri found herself clasped '® 
motherly arms. 

“Thinkest thou that love is = piast 
which can be withered by a bed wou so® 
idle words ?”’ 

Mra. Altendorf’s look would bave 
scorched old Karens, if the indignsnt Ore 
in her eyes could have taken suc” 4 tang 
ble effect. 

A mixture of emotions ws 
upon Kerense’ face as she listened. Bats! 
was merged into one of intense surpre® 


as Rachei disengaged herself from tbe 10° 
ber, an«' 








pictured 


wT 
ing arvne that encircied 


the woman ¥! = 


hesitatingiy towards 

thus disturbed ber pesce. 
Rachel’s was one of those 

zations to which duty sever a pare 
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consideration. A martyr’s spirit dweit in 
that slender frame. 

She would have gone beroicaily to the 
stake, rather than yield up one principle. 
So now she went to this poor creature, 
criminated by ber own confession. 

“Why did you waitso long ?” she said. 
“Do you not see what harm you have 
done? Thatthe poor, little dead child, 
who should bave been in my piace, is far, 
far better off than the living one who has 
been made to act the pertof a usurper? 
On, bow could you do t ?” 

There was a pathos iu Rechel’s voice 
which might bave touched «a heart of 
stone. Bat, to all sppearance, Karens was 
unmoved. 

“It ie not for a child to question a pa- 
rent,” she said, sharpiy. **You had better, 
instead, stir around and get your things 
on to accompany me home. It'll be very 
handy to have a daughter to take care of 
me, even if she hae been brought up a bit 
delicate. She’ll soon learn.” 

Rachel shivered. The women’s cold, 
sarcastic words gave hers sensation akin 
to physical pain. 

“Rachel is of age,” said Mr. Altendort. 
“You can have no influence over her ex- 
cepting that which she is willing to give 
you. So you had better be cautious, and 
not be too basty, or you will not gain 
much, even if your story proves true, 
which I doubt. No real motner could be 
so heartiess. Go now, and coilect your 
evidence. To-morrow I will bein a more 
fit state to canvases it.’ 

As the woman turned to go her poverty- 
stricken garb and her trembling steps 
caused a sudden pity to mingle with the 
shrinking borror with which Reachbeli re. 
garded her. 

“Stay,” she said, laying one delicate 
band upon Kerenps’sarm. “Do you need 
money? If so, you shall have it.” 

In response to Rachel’s pleading look, 
Mr. Altendorf drew out some coins, and 
offered them to Karens; but she refused 
them. 

“I am po beggar,” she said. ‘I only 
want my rights, and tomorrow I wiil 
have them;” and with a long, keen look at 
Rachel’s face, the woman went her way. 
As sbe gained the outer air, ber thin lips 
com pressed themseeives vindictively, and 
she murmured, “At iast my revenge is 
near. The object of my life is welil-nigh 
gained.” 

An affecting scene ensued between 
Rachel and her parents when they were 
alone again together. How to reconcile 
Rachei’s tender conscience as to the course 
to adopt towards Karens, if that wretched 
woman proved to be her mother was s 
puzzling question. But several days 
passed, and Karens aid not come. 

Rachel’s health had succumoved to the 
pressure of anxiety and sorrow, and she 
was no longer cognizant of passing events, 
lying white and insensibie from exhause- 
lion between the attacks of wiid delirium 
that cheracterized ber feverish intervais. 
Another disappointment bad troubied Mr. 
Altendorf. Raoul Garceion had not come 
near to offer bis sympathy, and one morn- 
ing a cold little note had been left at the 
door by bis servant. it ran thus :— 


“HosorgepD Frignps:—I have failed to 
add tothe sorrows of one who so nearly 
became mny wife on the memorabie even. 
ing which marked the downiali of my 
hopes of bappiness by raising anticipa- 
tiona which, of course, would be again de- 
stroyed if Mise Rachei is proven not to be 
your daughter. No Garcelon, of cou'se, 
could wed with one from the lower, even 
(1 must say sorrowfully) the criminal 
ciasees, So, as you see, | mast remain in 


times; and she bas always been so obedi- she raised herself again, witha wild look At Home and Abroad. 
ent to our wishes, I verily believe she of borror. 

would have accepted the husbend we “Do you think { can be forgiven? It is | ees 

chose for ber had be heen old and ogly in- | my only crime, and—I —am—sorry.” The Baffalo wheelinen are in for a bard 
stead of young and handsome. Ab, Josef,| A sudden red dyed the pale lips, and  ‘'m*, If the new city bicycle ordinance Is 
if we had taken that fine, biae eyed Cari flowed down upon her breast ins tiny °Pforeed to the letter. It preseribes 
von Saiza! But poor, mercenary cree- trickling stream. It was ber lifecurrent. ‘st every person “by means of a bell or 
tures that we were, Racal’s money-bags The next moment her question wasan- | *Sistie shall give proper and sufficient 
tipped the scale in his tavor.” swered. She knew whether, like the thie | **'8!og Upon approaching « pedestrian,” 


: 
| 


bave been stolen away like a thief im the saved her at the eleventh hour. | 
night, and left the girl of his choice in | When Raoul Gareeion learned the truth | 
trouble. I would resily feel comforted he was wild with rage and mortification, | 
now to feel the clasp of the boy's band | but it was ton late. 
I al ways did like Carl; only be seemed too =F Rachel rose from her long and trying 
much cf a boy for a husband to our iliness renewed in health and strength. | 
queenly Rechel.”’ It ie true that the lines of the beantifual 
A quick step wars even now heard face had become sharper and more ciearly | 
sounding through the hall, and as if in outlined, snd that the roses npon her | 
answer to the wish, the door opened, and cheeks were a shade fainter than of old, | 
the servant showed in a fair-haired, bive- but it gave an added charm to her tovelt- 
eyed youth, who barely wsied to ex- new« 

change grectings with his friends before The closing scene of our story t« at the 
he beld out a paper and pointed to an ar- expiration of three years from its com. 
ticle in the columns of personal eventa. | mencement Again it is at a wedding 

**W hat does this mean ?” he asked. festival. 

And mech to Mr. Altendorf’s surprise Bat the bride’s eyes no longer turn con- 
he saw a notice that the engagement be = stantly and timidly away from her lover's 
tween Rachel Aitendorf and Raoul Ger- face. They now and then steal a look at 
colon was off, owing to family reasons of » the beaming, happy countenance of her 
peintul nature. faithtul Carl; and if by chance they inter- 

It was not long before Cari knew sll. cept one of his radiant, loving, tender 
As he listeved an intense interest was glances, a soft biu«n warms the delicate | 
pictured in his speaking face. oval face, and steals up even to the soft, | 

“If Rachel is free!’ he exclaimed, im curling rings of jet-biack bair which have 
petuously, “give her to me! I don’t want replaced tne massive braids of oid, which 
a penny witb ber. Iam doing weil, and had to be cut «fi during the fearful strog 
can take good care of ber. I bave aiways «ie when life and death fought for the 
loved ber, as you well knew.” mastery over her siender frame. 

‘Softly, boy,’’ said Mr. Altendorf, s«mil- Happy bride and groom! for Love bas 
ing in epite of himself at Cari’s earnest. lighted the torch at their marriage [-ast. 
ness. “Kachel is not without friends, a« eae oti tite amma 
you seem to think.” REMARKABLE ANTIPATHIES — Amatu. 

Then, as Cari hung his head atthe im- ULutianus knew a monk who fainted | 


plied reproof, be took his hand in a bearty, When a rose was shown to him, and while | 
sym pathetic clasp. | that flower was in bioom was afraid to quit 





“Do noi misanderstand me. I saw what bis cell 
you meant, and [| hopor you for your The celebrated physician Peter d’ A pono, 
trath and loyalty. But you mast wait and could not endure the amel! of cheese, and 
see what time brings forth. Poor Rechei fainted when it was put near him; and | 
is very ill, and it is not at all probabie there ia still, we believe, in existence « 
that, with such an experience of a lover's treatine on this subject called “De Avers 
selfishness, she will soon turn her tone Cassei,”’ written by Martin Schoock ms, | 
thoughts apon another, be be an angel | * professor of philosophy, who aiso por | 
from Heaven. seesed this singular antipathy. 

“But,” broke in Carl, impetuously, Sealiger mentious one of his reiations 
“will you be my friend with ner and give who could not look at a lily, and Mon- 
me achance to win her? I carenothow ‘#igne mentions some men who bad more 
long | have to wait.’”’ dread of apples than of mus«et balis. 

“Bat you will have tote guarded in The brave and daring Duke of Epernon 
your manner. Do not let ber imagine swooned with terror atthe sight of a lev- 
your ovject, or she would shut her beart eret, although he couid look ata bare an 
from you atonce You must stealinto Moved. 
her affections as it were unawares. I will! Cewsar d’Abret could pot sit at the table 
stand your friend, though; you may be ©" whicd a sucking pig was placed, unless, 
sure | want no more Kaoul Garceions CUriously enough to add, its head hed 
around, with their smooth ways and mar eM previously removed. 
ble hearts.’’ Desiandes relates other instances as ex- 

Another week paseed in thesame sus ‘reordinary in the Mercure de France, 
pense. Then a message was sent to Mr one of which was that of a soldier who 
Altendorf to come to a dying woman, and turned faint whenever linen was cut in 
to bring with him a magistrate, as sne his presence. 
wished to make a deposition. Thomas Hobbes bad such a terrér of | 

It was Karens, and changed fearfully. daraness at night that if left in it without 
She had been taken witha hemorrhage, * light he would swoon. 
and bad been lying for some days at Tycho Brahe grew sick with terior at 
death’s door. Shehad made useocf her the sight of a fox or hare. 
first strength to send for him, as the phy Bayle was seized with convulsions when 
sician had told her it was but the raiilying be heard the ncise of water falling from a 
before the last struggie, and that she mux«t reinspout. 
attend quickly lo what she bad to da. Zimmerman mentions alady who woul: 

“J am a wicked sinner!” ahe said, fix- shadder at the touch of silk, satin, or the 

ing her feverishly bright eyes on Mr. velvety skin of a peach. 
Altendorf’s face. ‘I bated Raoul Garce Boyle bas placed on record the case of « 
lon for bis father’s sake. He bed thesame man who bad so powerfol « disiike of 
smooth ways, and he made my lifeacurse honey, that when it was introduced with 
from my youth up; #0! revenged myself out his knowledge into «a plaster applied 
upon his son, where he wouid most feel it, to hia foot, he immediately detected it, 
bp striking a blow at his intended wife, and insisted upon its removal. 





& painful positicn of uncertainty as to 
whether 1 am Miss Aitencor!’s future 
Suitor, or simply ber friend and weil- 
wisher, as weil as your devoted servant, 
Raout GaRceLon.” 


Mr. Aitendort ran his eye over the note, 
and then gave it to his wife with a look of 
contempt. 

“Read, Carmen,” he said, “and see what 


@ heartiess rascal our Hacnel came near. 


calling ber hasband. Thank Heaven, he 
has shown himself now in his true colors. 
No matter what happens, be shall never 
again enter these doors.’’ 

Mrs. Altendort’s indignation showed 
itself in her sparkiing 6yes, as, afier read- 
ing the epistie, she threw it upon the floor 
and pleced her foot upon it. 

“Who would have thought it, Josef? 
He seemed such a fine, pieasant young 
man! Isn’t it strange that Kacbel has 


not once mentioned his name? I hope 
Sr Deart wees not fully enlisted in his fa 
vor, for she has such strong teelings it 
would just put the finishing stroke to her 
‘roubles and kill her. JI hope for the best, 


though, for she had seen him so few | 


Heaven has stricken me for my sins, but a Julie, a daughter of Frederick, King otf 
feeling of remorse had hoid of before the Naples, could not taste meat without ox 

| red-life blood started from my luanga periencing dangerous conKeq uences. 

That avge!-faced being who, amid the de- Sealiger turned pale at the sight «f 

struction of her own hopes, could spare a watercrerars. 

thought to the wretched oid Karena’ com- Erasmus became Sever ish when he «meit 

fort, completed the first conquest over my fieh; Henry II]. of France ewonned at the 

intended sin. 1 cannot harm ber tw «bt of acat, and Marshal d’Alberts' ‘he 


gratify my spite, Rachel is you: own true Preverce of a pig. 
daugbter. Se 


; Don’t CRACK THE FinoeRr Joints 
“I hed my planes well laid t misiead Mauy people bave the habit of bending 
you. I never had a child ot my own, but and pressing down the fingers ~ te sound 
caused ail the re something like a crack is emitted from the 
; ea ng, capehit would be aeeaies a join's; but they would give up that habit 
= 2 ip exarggpioes ifthey knewthe injury to the nerves of 

paores ae Goth, and eet i nes 8 the fingers that might accrue therefrom. 
Kechel in her piace. Then I completed The crack is caused ty the temporary 
my wickedness by swearing to the truth dislocation of the joint, aod each time this 
of my statement occurs the nerves in that part are affected 


bed ear In euch a manner a6 to increase their irri 
“Bat upon my dying i ow — tability, or, in olber words, their liability 


that it was not so, and I will give yous to be stimulated into action and induce 


picture of my little Gretchen that you tne muscies to act at the slightest cause 
may see for yourself how impossibie it If the preetice is continued, this irritet 
would be for a chiid to have been mistaken ‘ty is accentuated as yrars ¢ oy, @ 

many O10 men, who have peat f a gree 
for her. You can see that her eyes are like measure the contre { their fingers, « 
the sky in June, and her bair a8 yellow can often be «een tren ing, owe hat 
as the biessed sunshine.’ fliction ip no email degree to this 


She eank back ex bausted After atims cious habit of cracking the hoger jvints 


“You say truly wife. Cari would sever upon the cross her tardy repentance bad pen to egret Seorad eee ba 


prescribes a penalty of 25 for “any such 
pereon who shall fail or neglect to give 
sach warning.”’ 

Dr. Walker, a prospector in Alaska, took 
some horses up with him. At the first 
Indien viliage the sight of the horses 
drove ali the dogs howling into the woods. 
The children dropped their rude play- 


things and fled crying intothe huta The 


men sna women stood their ground, al- 
though in open eyed wonder. After much 
inducement they were finally prevailed 
upeo tt approach the horses, and their 
wonder knew no bounds. No amount of 
persuasion would induve them to mount. 
They were the first horses they had ever 
aren 

Rassians are fond of telling the story of 
an anewer given to the Emperor when his 
Majesty propored to bis future wife. ‘The 
Emperor, my father, has commanded me 
to make you the offer of my hand and 
heart,"’ was the Czarewltch’s quaint way 
of patting it. “And my grandmother, 
the (2ueen,”’ replied the lady, “has com. 
mandeid me to accept the offer of your 


| berd; your heart I will take myseif.’” It 


is said, on good authority, that the Em- 
peror is passionately devoted to his wife, 
aod that she is equally fond of him. 

A missionary at Uganda, referring to 
the women recently sent out to that poet 
by the Church Missionary Society, says: 
“Their arrival caused great joy to the na- 
tives, esy~cially to the women, and no 
emal!l amount of comment. The watats of 


(the English ladies attracted great atten- 


tion. The natives instantly gave the ladies 
the name of ‘siender-middied.’ The king 
askei various cool questions—how oid 


| they were, ete, and they told him. He 


then «aid, on noticing their ample sleeves, 
that they must putall their food up their 
sieeves, an it evidently did not go in- 
side.”’ 

According toa British medical author- 
ity on diet, “ill-temper is a chronic moral 
compiaint’ in England, and in no other 
couotry are so many lives made misera- 
hie and homes rendered unhappy by this 
defect of character. In «a work on “Diet 
ia Sickness and Health’ the suthority in 
jueetion ascribes the sad phenomenon to 
(he excessive consumption of meat by her 
compatriota, Benold the vegetarian Aaia- 
tic! Who ever saw a rice eating Chinese 
bestman abuse the moon-eyed couspanton 
of his life? And how sweet «re the anrill 
tove in which the Celestial wife retorts 


to the love pats of her mate! [.-t the 
Fagli«<h give up roast beef and eat rice 
and instesnd of baving to compinio of 
eing the most heartily hated people on 
earth they will beeomé tne tot congental 
aad incest vavle! 





Tnere are countiess stories of the intelli 
genes of elephants, tut this one is new. A 


id in throwing « biscuit toan ole plant 
drop ed it between the cage and the bar 
rier un *uch a place that it was out of the 
reach both of the chill aad the elephant. 
fue latter, however, blew the biscuit with 
hee trunk until the child could reach it, 
and throw itinte bis mouth, This hap 


pened several times; but (h6 sequel shows 
‘hal (be elephbant’@ reasoning powers were 
oot of lhe strongest. The ciiid bad made 
many futile efforts to throw the viscuit far 
enough into the cage, and al last a bystand 
or thought be would help him, and taking 
the biscuit from the child was about to 
throw it, when the elephant, evitently 
seriously displeased, struck him « severe 
biow on the arm with his trunk, clearly 
not grasping the kind intention 
sTraveour (Hi, City oF ft med 
Puasa J. 4 mS KY ake ¢waths Chit 
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THE BIG GUOSEBERRY. 





ayYTr t 


| 
with midsummer heat. 
No little brothers or sisters 


VHE big gooseberry bung on his bough 
ail aione. There be dengied, insolent 
aod round,end turned « ripening 

countenance towards the sun, which shone 


decorated 
the bough, for the big gooseberry had, so 


to speak, starved them all out by taking 
more than bie fair enare of rap from the 
parent stem, and one by one they had 


withered up and dropped to the ground. 
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| 
tives,” whimpered the lettuce. 

‘That's ber tender heart agsin,” re 
flected the radisb. 

“Will nobody set bim down 8 peg or 
| twor” demanded the early beetroot, for 
| the second time. 
| “We'll see,” once more responded the 

vegetable marrow piant. “I’m growing s 
young marrow as fast as | can in bis direc- 
tion, and when it gets to him, it’s just 
possible sometbing may happen, for I have 
a little scheme in my roots.” 

A vegetable marrow plant, you must 
know, siways carries ita schemes in its 
roots. 

All that afternoon the vegetable marrow 
plant thrust forward » long arm, and the 
long arm carried the young marrow with 
it A night feil, the young marrow rested 





It wae not in the nature of the big goose = right under the bush of the big goue 
berry to take any notice of these unhappy perry; but the big gooseberry did not 
relatives of hia, for, to tell the trath, be catch sight of bis visitor Ull the moon rose. 
was ee selfinh as be was vain, and that in At first he thought he was baving » night 


saying much. 


Ho he did not even glance atthe sbriv- 
bodies of bis kindred, but sunned | was wide awake. 
calmness, for he | 


eled 
himeelf with extreme 
was aware that he was rapidly becoming 
aweeter and sweeter. 

Vreaseutly the other fruits and vegetabion 
in the garden feil to comparing notes about 
their portly neighbor, 

“Atall events,” observed a sour apple, 
‘he's insufferably conceited.’’ 

“And such «a heartiess egotist, 
acowled the black currant, looking @éven 
biecker than usual. 

“You, that's what! can't forgive him,’’ 
rewmarked the lettuce. “For bim to hang 
calmly there and see his weaker relatives 
slowly perishing for want of the nourish. 
he was sbeorbing, was con 


too,’”’ 


ment which 
duet 
tutely cannibalistic. I weep when I think 
of the poor things’ awfal fate.”’ 

And the lettuce, sehaking herself with 
emotion, shed quite ashower of dewy 
loare. 

“Its only natural that she should be af- 
lected,’ observed aradiah sotto vore to 
an early beetrom, “for everyone knowa 
that she bas a tender heart.’’ 

The early beetroot rustied bis leaves in 
agreement 

‘Hat, to retarn to that gooseberry fel- 
low,” he said, ‘ll garnestiy wish some bird 
would come and peck him. Why, 
oring at bis present rate. Ob, for a bird to 
peck bin I’ 

W ben, however, «juvenile yellowham.- 
mer filtied that way, and perched joquir- 


| smelier than the young 


highly reprehensibie, if not abeo- |) nuik to = considerable extent 


| able, 


| mnatter of fact, the big gooseberry had ex- 


he'll | drunk so much sap, and had consequently 
soon be redder than | am if he goes on col- | exploded with so 


| 
j 
} 
' 


| 


| the early beetroot congratulated the vege 


| der hearted lettuce declined to 


ingly on the gooseberry buah, the big 
gooseberry bristled bis bairs at thein 
truderineo menacing «a fashion that the 
yellowhammer almost tumbied off his. 
twig with fright. 

‘“io away!’ biustered the big goone 
berry. ‘(io0, away, you ridiculous stom, 


and devour something of your own size! 
I'tt warraut lim wider round the waist 
than you are, if only your feathers were 
on.” 

This 
thie 
once, without even attempting tw inflictan 
experimental dig upon the big gooseberry, 
who was ieft smiling in bis moet arrogant 
toantier 

“Will nothing ever lower that puffed up 
pride?’ murmured the early 
beetroot, in disappointed sccen ts, 

"We'll see,” answered an adjacent vege 
tatbie marrow plant thoughtfully. 

Phat afiernoon the owner of the garden 
‘ame strolling roand bis domain, and he 
wonder before the gooseberry 


bombastic ullerance #0 impressed 


creatures 


jt amd in 
bush 
“Whe «a giant!’ be exclaimed. or. 
alow it) get « littie larger if it can, and 
then I'll take its dimensions and write | 
about it lo the local newspaper.”’ 
The big go meberry overheard these 
words, and of course became ten times 
more baughty in his demeanor than he | 
had been before, Moreover, beawallowed | 
such abuge gulp of sap, that the goose- 
tLerries on the other branches of the bush 
commenced to trembie for their existence. 
“You heard that, the rest of you,” 
bragged the big gooseberry, iniozicated 


with vanity and sep. “I'ma to be meas 
ured, and my biography i# to be pub 
lished in the local newspaper. This ia 


fame indeed f"’ 
A® the other occupants of the garden did 


| nicely they would be able tosweli out in 


yellowhammer thathe took flight at | 


| mare, but by twiming on bis staik until it 
hurt, he finally convinced bimeelf that be 


“What a terrible blow!’ he ejaculated, | 


peering horror stricken through the iliu- 
sive moonbeamsa, which greatly confused 
bis vision. ‘1 deciare that new-comer is a 
bigger gooseberry than | am!’’ 


The young marrow iay still and said 
nothing. 
“And Ipever for a moment imagined 


that | should ever havea rival,” concluded | 
the big gooseberry, shuddering all over. 

With that he began to drink say aa if 
fora wager. He had resolved to oulgrow 
bis competitor, 

But drink as he might, be still remamed 
narrow, though 
by degrees he succeeded in increasing bis 
His tight- 
ly-distended skin glistened in the moon- 
light, and he felt excessively uncomfort- 


“Ob, deur!’ he cried; “I’m sure some 
calamity is impending. I trust I’m not 
going to——”"’ 

Pop! 

lie had been about to add “not going to 
be unwell,” but “pop’’ conciuded his sen- 
lence much more sppropriately. As «# 


p oded! 
And that was the ond of him, for he had 


much violence, that he 
was quite past recovery. Not to exag- 
gerste, hie skin wasall thet remained of 
the big gooseberry. 

The sour apple, the biack currant, aod 


table marrow plant on the success of per 
scheme, and agreed that it served the big 
gooseberry exactly right. Even the ten- 
shed tears | 
over bim, though the radish bad half ox 
pected that she would do so, Nor did the 
big gosseberry'’s brothers and sisters who 
were left upon the bush make any pre. 
tence of sorrow. They were thinking how 





the days that were coming. 
Kut when the owner of the garden ar- 


| rived on the spot with his tape measure, 


he showed signs of extreme vexation, 


| which was, of course excusable in the cir- 


| Cunmstances, seeing that be had 
| COMpoRed «a most beautiful 


green velvet sult, 80 bappily busy biowing 
| soap bubvles! Lucky littie boy! 


Reggie and | went to stay with Great aunt 
Deborah, when mother was iil. 


ipentally 
je ter to the 
local newspaper, and now reriized that it 
would never be put into print He was 
eventually consoled, however, fur he 
took a first prize atthe agricuitural show 
with the vegetabie marrow plant's young 
marrow, which grew up into # perfect 
monster. 

rE. —a 


HOW MY BUBBLE KUKSsT. 





RY K« 


L 





i 
HAD never atmired « picture so much | 
before, aud never had | envied any 
body as Idid that little boy in the 


The picture bung opposite my bed when 


Hut of course Greataunt Deborah would 


never have heard of suck a thing. She was | 
#0 very prim and particular, and her house 
all so very beautiful and clean and tidy. 


No the longing to biow scap bubbles 


bot offer any rejoinder to bie remark, the grew dai'y strongerin me Somehow or 


bie gooseberry curled his **noge”’ at them 


contemptaocusly, and setraightway fell 
asioep in the sunshine. 

‘Hie « simply intoleratle! exclaimed 
i ~~ appie, with more ben ordiaary 
Lar lo enm 

There ek | ote Da ne seine 
acre Ww rm “a e ack Currant 


other, I 
and havea try when noone could inter 
fere wilh wa 


determined to buya clay pipe, 


The opportunity soon came 


One day, (ireat aunt Deborah, in «a fit of 
grim good bhbomor, graciousiy presented 
mewith ashiliing, because | bad piayed 


ber my new piece nicely on the plano, and 


had showed, aesehbe putit, “Considerable 


think about bie unfortunate reis- 


| have heen to aronae Justine, and have jad 
| to the spoiling of mv delightful «cheae. 


| eine, 


| and bother me, 


mean. 
“Hoap bubbles 1” 


kies on her withered cheek. 
Bat a great diffilculty presented itself. 


There was not such a thing in the house. 
Great-aunt Deborah just hated smoking. 
More than one of her littie page boys had 
been summarily dismissed because be bad 
been detected in the forbidden act, end 
even the gardener was only sllowed to 
amokein the greenhouse because it was 
good for the flowers. 

By great good luck, however, my chance 
came. Out for a walk next day, when 
Heggie and our French maid, Justine, 
stopped at the sweet shop to spend the six 
pence Aunt Deborah had given Keggie— 
for no other 1é¢ason that I could find out 
than that be bad pretty golden curl¢ an“ 
| a dear little face—I waited outside. The 
| next sbop but one was the village tobac 
copist’a, with a colored poie banging over 
the door, and pipes of all sorts banging in 
the window 

I mustered up all ny courage, and open 
ing the door walked boidly ia. 

“A white pipe, please: and how much ?”’ 

The man behind the counter stared at 
mé. 
dressing gown, and his face ali covered 
with white soap, laughed out loud, 





“You're beginning early!” he said 
rudely. 
I gotred up to my ears, and putting 


down my money, and catching up my 
treae::re, fled from the shop. 

1 was not discovered, HKeggie and Jus 
tine were still busily engaged deciding the 
knotty point of choice between acid drops 
and sugar candy, aod bad not missed me. 

How long the rest of the morning 
sgemed! and would the carriage never 
come to take (ireat-aunt Deborab for her 
afternoon's ride? 

I wasin luck. After dinner Justine had 
the migraine, as she cailed i', and went to 
jie down in her room, leaving us in Aunt 
Deborah's boudoir, promising to be very 
good. Asli knew of old that Justine’s 
headaches always lasted some time, I de- 
termined to occupy the time over my soap 
bubbles. 

I had hidden a piece of soap in my 
pocket when | weshed my hands for Ain- 
ner, and there was the water, too, ready in 
Great-sont’s water can by the flower pots. 
But what to do for a basin to mix the soap 


auda in? 

I looked round. There were sevnral 
amall caps and saucers of (ireataunt’s on 
the mantelpiece aud the cabinet, but none 
large enough. At last I decided to take a 


aptitude and powers of appl.cat on in my 
masical studies’’—whatever that might 


I said to myself, with 
joy, as I thanked ber beartily sloud, and 
even went so far as to give her a peck of s 


How on earth wasl to get the clay pipe? 


Anuther man, dressed upina white | 





THE WORLD'S HAPPENINGS. 











Only one person in 1000 dies from old 
age. 
Scientific lectures are delivered to 
prisoners in some English jatis. 

Deep and rapid breathing is recom. 
inended as a means of stopping hiccougn. 

Boston had just made ions 
for six new playgrounds in different parts of 
the city. . 

Some females seem to think the mar. 
riage ceremony is the embodiment of wo 
inen's rites. 

The hottest place in the United States 
is Bagdad, Ariz. At that place the thermome. 
ter often registers 1 degrees in the shade for 
days together. 

San bernandino, Cal., is said to be the 
largest county in the United Staten, covering 
21.172 square iniles. 

A flowering plant is said to abstract 
from the soil two hundred times its own 
weight tu water. 

The vightingale is the only bird that 
sings at night, and the lark the only one that 
sings while flying. 

Exposure to sunlight is one of the best 
| disinfectants for clothing known. The light 
| passing through glass will not do jt. 
| French wheelmen have adopted a code 


of siguals by whistle. The whistle is much 
used in France in preference to the bell. 





| Thirty years ago the bows on bonnets 
| were worn on the right side by married ladies, 
| aod on the left by those in single blessedness 


A daughter of James Mullen, of 
Miami, Saline county, Mo., has died from eat 
fog mulberries that bad been stung by locusts 


From the carcass of a cow that died 
of rabies at Potter's Mills, Pa., a dozen dogs 
contracted hydrophobia and a boy was bitten. 

Oue hundred Chicago women swept a 
street in that city, the other day, after vain 
aticmpts to persuade the authorities to do 
something. 

The Connolly family, living near West 
fork, Crawford county; Ind,, have ten chil- 
dren ranging from six feet uine to five teet 


eleven, the shortest a daughter. They weigh 
2,277 pounds. 
The ox-eye daisy, which bothers 


American farmers, is now spreading in many 
agricaltural districts in Australia, being in 
troduced with hayseed. It causes damage to 
grass lands. 


It is said that the poison from the bite 
of « mad dog may be neutralized by washing 
the wound as soon a6 possible in warm vine 
gar and water, and dropping a littie murtatic 
acid into the wound. 


It 1s recommended that every lifeboat 
carried by ships should be provided with « 
bottle of cltric acid, which precipitates chic- 
ride of sodium, and, it is now claimed, con. 
Verts seawater tuto « paiatable drink. 





pretty Chinese looking bow! that neeu piad 
a place of honor on a whatnot, promising 
myself to take great care of it. What elas | 
could I have done? To go tomy room 
and fetch my own wash hand basin woanid 


Everything to band, I set towork tomix 
the suds. Keggie was playing in the pas 
sage with bis train. and there was no one ‘« 
see ine but Aunt Deborah's great grey par 
rot, and he was asleep in his cage in a cor 
ner. I brewed my soapends, and began 
to blow. At first] could nut manage it, 
and wished I had had my little friend in 
green velvettoshow me how. J poffed 
and puffed and swallowed some soapauda, | 
but at last I triumphed. 

Out it caine, small at first, but expand 
ing agit rose, round and transparent, of 
all the colors of the rainbow, floating, 
floating. bigher and higher, tili it ended 
ina dab of soapands on Aunt'’s velvet 
tablecloth 

| was delighted. | blew and I blew, one 
after another, till | hada perfect army of | 
little balloons floating about my head, and | 
had forgotten everything and everybody | 


ae 


Suddenly the door opened. I| started and | 
turned round, spoiling a most lovely bub 
ble. Hut it was only gio, after all. 

‘440 away, Reggie, and play with your 
train like a good little boy, and don’t come 
"1 said, rather croesiy, | 
I m afraid. 

“I don’t wantto go sway, and I don’t 
want to play with my train, and what are 
you doing, ahd 

For all anewer | blew an enormous bub 
bie right over his head. 

Keggic stared a moment, and then gave 
ashriek of delight. This woke up Polly | 
in ihe curner, and Polly, seeing something | 
unusual was taking place, thought she | 
would put in a word. 

Hullo!" she screamed. “Hullo!” 

It was my turn tostart now. Polly's 
voice was so human, that | thought some- 
one was watching me. In my fright | ap 


| met the bowl of soapseude. With a smash it | 
| fell to the ground, broke in severa! pieces, 


and its contents poured all over my new 
frock, Aunt’s velvet tablecloth, brocade 
covered sofa, and beautiful carpet, 

1 was sent to bed supperieas, with « long 
piece of poetry to learn, and the horrid 
iitie boy in green velvet eat, as it mio 15) Of 
to me, iaughing at me, and 


blowing bub 
bies all the while. 





‘tbe Emperor of China is editor-in- 
chief of the Pekin Gazette, a daily that bas 
been published for the last S00 years. His 
mother and the Cabinet are assistant editors, 
and no court gossip ever gets intothe paper. 


At Anderson's Bay, near Dunedin, 
New Zealand, a few weeks ago, four men are 
said to have captured a sunfish weighing +! 
inost two ton«,and nearly circular in shape, 
about ten feet by eight. The Osh was a bright 
color, and ite two fins were each about five 
feet long. 


It is a mistake to suppose that night 
alr in towns is unhealthy. In most casos it ts 
purer between 10 atnightand 6 in the morn- 
ing than any other part of the twenty-four 
hours. Lt is beneficial to sleep with the win 
dow open four inches from the top, and the 
door tightly closed. 


It is announced that another addition 


| has just been made to the many curious State 


monopolies in France. The Mquid resulting 
from the washing and soaking of tobaccy 
leaves, which is used by farmers and borticu! 
turists as an insecticide, is now sold in sealed 


| casks by the Government tobacconists. 


The mountains of the moon are im- 
mensely larger in proportion than those of 
the earth. The moon ts but one forty-ninth 
the size of the earth, but {ts mountain peak 
are nearly as high; twenty two are higher 
than Mt. Blanc, which ts within a few feet o! 


| three iailes bigh. The highest ts a little more 


than four titles and a half. 


Ip speaking of some of the vagaries 
of the recent cyclone the St. Louis Kepubl'« 
ways that on the day following that awfu! 
Visitation « newspaper man “picked up * 
dead robin tn the centre of Lafayette lark 
On one side of the bird all of the feather- 
were intact. Un the other side there was '" 
sigh that there bad ever been a feather on the 
white skin. Eventhe apper part of the ley 
was entirely denuded.” 


Wilhelm, who is now thirteen, aod 
Kitel, twelve, the little sons of the Gerima” 
Kmperor, when spending their bolidays '» 
Switzerland, amused themselves in thet! 
spare time in manceovring small leaden s 
diers A hundred repres 
artiiie 


boxes of these, 


ing Ge infantry, cavalry, and 
fortresses to be stormed s 


thee 


nan 
in castie- and 
takes 


father e104 


we at ~onsetance 


re sent to 
ouraging then 
ove 


the u 


in every way 


vate «@ for ti 6 mame = wal 
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. A SUMMER VISION. 


sy Ww. W. LORS. 


Reside the rippling river side, 

W here meadows bask in summer sun, 
There winds a cool and shady lane, 

wW here birds sing as the day is done. 


adown this lane the roses bloom, 
and robins sing adown this lane; 

and on the grase where pressed your feet; 
The violets droop, then bloom again. 


And through the quiet dreamy air, 
Come far off sounds that clearly tell 
of hum of bee and plovers' call, 
And tinkle of a tiny bell. 


J was there I dreamed a dream with you, 
As radiant as the summer day; 

And ever since that happy time, 
The summer lingers there alway. 


and so | ever see you, sweet, 

W ith sunlight falling on your hatr, 
W ith sunlight over all the land, 

And sunlight radiant everywhere. 


i, 


ELEPHANTS ON TRIAL 








A correspondent writes: ‘*Elephants 
are very particular about their rights. 
For instance, when formed upon parade, 
the senior or longest serving elephant 
takes the right of the rank, the others 
forming up in succession according to 
their seniority, just like soldiers, the 
tallest man always taking the right, the 
others forming on his left according to 
size. 

“If, say, No. 9 elephant, by mistake 
or otherwise, formed up on the right of 
No. 7, elephants No. 7 and No. 8 would 
push him bodily ont of their way. There 
is quite frequently a tremendous row in 
the rauks occasioned by this sort of 
thing, and only stopped by the officer 
in command shouting ‘Attention !’ 

“There was one battery in India of 
which I took particular notice, as I lay 
in the same station with it for a lony 
time; in fact, I became just as well ac- 
quainted with the men and elephants as 
if I really belonged to the battery. It 
was known as the lst battery of the Ist 
brigade of garrison artillery. We were 
stationed at Campbellpore, uear Kawul 
Pindi, Bengal. 

‘On one occassion I noticed, as the 
battery fell in as usual for morning 
parade, atcuflic in the centre between 
two elephants, originating by No. 9 ele- 
phaot forming up on the right-hand side 
ot No. 8 elephant. No. 8 objected to 
this, and by reining back out of the 
ranks and pushing forward agusiv 
jamumed in between No. 9 and No. 7, 
heing particular to kvock as roughly 
against No. 9 as possible. 

“No. 9 gupner was angry and not 
easily pacified. He said No. 5 gunner 
did it himself, and not the elephant. 
The consequence was a fierce fight. No. 
“ proved more than a match for No. + 
and kept hitting him ummercifally, 
when No. 8 elephant, who had lingered 
behind the other elephants, apparently 
suspecting mischief, ran to the rescue, 
and, picking No. 9 gunner up with his 
truok, threw him up into the air. He 
was afterward found in an unconscious 
condition and revived with difficulty, 
though practically unburt. 

“No 8 elephant was brought as a 
prisoner to the orderly room and charged 
with violent assault. It is a fact that 
10 India elephants are tried and pun- 
ished by reducing their diet, by terms 
of itaprisonment or flogging, all accord- 
ing to the merit of their crime. 

“Shortly after this I happened to be 
appointed a member of the court-mar- 
tial ordered to assemble at Campbell- 
pore for the purpose of trying Elephant 
Abdul (No. 15) for causing the death of 
Syce Ramboucles. This court-martiai 
was certainly most the impressive I ever 


in his trunk, and beating his brains out 
against the wall of the grain but.’ 

“Seeing the elephant’s eyes swim- 
ming in tears, the major said: ‘It’s no 
use; that game won’t do for me. 1 am 
quite accustomed to see tears, and never 
take any notice of them. I see by this 
defaulter book that you have been 
guilty of no fewer than sixteen crimes 
of injuring people, and I have not the 
slightest compasssion for you.’ We 
members all agreed with the major, 
and, after a short adjournment, found 
Abdul guilty, and sentenced him to 
fifty lashes and two years’ imprison- 
ment. 

“When the elephant was marched 
backed a prisoner be roared, crying not 
from grief for having killed Ramboucles 
though, but for his own sake. Three 
days after I was informed the flogging 
process would take place, and as I was 
very anxious to see how the gigantic 
Abdal would stand his punishment, | 
resolved to be an eye-witness to this 
painful though necessary mode of en- 
forcing discipline. 

**When I arrived on the scene { found 
the whole battery drawn up in a square, 
fourteen elephants forming one side 
and the non-commissioned officers and 
men the other three sides. In the centre 
were the two huge elephants, the pris- 
oner, Abdul, and his flogger, Lalla, 
No. 1. It always falls to the senior ele- 
phant’s lot to inflict the punishmen‘. 

**}bcside these two elephants all officers 
of the battery, the provosts, the briga- 
dier, the major and the doctor, were in 
the centre, and elephants Nos. 2 and 4% 
stood on either flank as an escort in 
case the prisoner might try to escape. 
There were four great iron pegs driven 
into the ground, to each of which one 
of the prisoner’s legs was chained. 
Lalia, No. 1 elephant, stood by with a 
huge cable chain fastened around her 
trunk, waiting further orders. 

**When all was pronounced ready the 
doctor, who stood with a watch in his 
hand, gave the signal to begin. Lalla 
raised ber trunk in the air, gave it two 
turns and down came the cable with 
terrific force on Abdul’s back. A loud 
thad was heard, followed by an un- 
earthly roar from the unfortunate Ab- 
dul. Again the doctor gave the signal 
and dowp came the cable with terrific 
force, causing more roaring. 

“Again and again it came down, un- 
til the full oumber of lashes were given, 
after which the prisoner was marched 
back to his quarters, trembling from 
head to foot, and having a few lumps on 
his back as the result of the lashing. 
The parade was dismissed and things 
went on a6 usual.”’ 


brains of old. 


Never weary of well-doing. 





True nobility 
good, 

Every sin suffered to remain in the 
heart, ratees «a family 

Beware of the mau who tries to white- 
wash sin of any kind 

The greatest man is the one who 
renders the wreatest service 

The man who is trying tw 
heaven alone, is not fit w go. 

Our liberality does not consist in what 
we give, but in what we have leit. 

Some folks make a specialty of pick- 


ing out crosses for other people to carry. 


shows itself in doing 


wet to 


shine the brightest in the darkest places. 
The man who can learn from his owo 


Two things a man should never be 
angry st—wha: he can help and what he can 
not help. 





witnessed. The prisoner, with eyes 
‘lied with tears, was marched in front | 
of us between an escort composed of | 
No. 2 and No. 3 elephants. Along with | 
them came all the witnesses. 

“The president of the court-martia! 
was Major Cameron, a gray-baired man 
who had been for years in India. He 
read the charge: ‘Elephant Abdul! is 
harged with causing the death of Sy 


“amboucies by catching him by the iegs 


Men are alike in nature, but different 
in character. They are one family, but many 
children. 


The Chinese have a shrewd saying 


| shat « near neighbor te better than a distant 


relative. 

Pieasure must first have the warrant 
that it ie wit put elf en the ensure wit 
out «ices 

: « 6 yrealest LbDIDY 





Veople who carry sunshine with them, | 


mistakes, will always be learning something. | 


| tors. 





Femininities. 





Joan of Arc was 5 feet 4 inches in 
height, as proved by messurement of a sult of 
armor worn by her. 


A Police Judge at Minneapolis, Kan., 
bas had only ome case before him: in the four 
years he has beld office. 


A.: She is the occasion of lots of talk 
wherever she goes. B.: indeed! A.: Yes, she 
always plays the piano, you know. 

She: | notice that it is the single men 
who are the most anxstous to go to war. He, 


much married: Yes. They don't know what 
war is. 


Senator Wolcott, of Colorado, is am- 
bidextrous. He can shave with a razor in 
each hand, and write with two pens at the 
same time. 


Cycling bas become so fashionable 
among young wowen In London that It bas 
given rise t a new professton for older but 
still active women—that of cycling chap- 
erone. 


Those who object tw tea leaves for 
sweeping carpets can use freshly cut grass in- 
stead. It answers the same purpose for pre 
venting dust, and yives the carpet a fresh, 
bright look. 


“Il presume you carry a wemento of 
some sort in that locket of yourst” “l’re 
cleely; 1t is « lock of my husband's hair.” 
“But your husband ts stfll aliveT’ “Yes, sir: 
but bis hairs all gone.” 


Stockings are first mentioned iu litera- 
ture as betng already worn tn Italy about tue 
year 1100. They are alluded to as « great in- 
vention, and far supertor to the former prac 
tice of wrapping the feet tn cloth bandages. 


Young map, to messenger boy: What 
did the young lady say when you gave her the 
flowers? Messenger Boy She asked the 
young fellow who was sitting on the porch 
with ber if be didn't want some for «a button 
hule. 


A historic cotton wood tree in 
Greeley, Col, was blown down by « storm 
the other day. Susan, the sister of Uurny, 
the chief of the Utes at the time of the 
Meeker massacre, was once tied to it to be 
barned, but she was rescued by a detachment 
of United tates suidiers from Fort Collins. 


In the village of Pomfret, a few miles 
from Puteam, Conn., lives the only surviving 
wrent mreat giauddaughte: of General lerae! 
Vutuam. It is bere that the celebrated Wolf's 
den ts lowuted, and the bome of Mire Mary 
Putnam Sharpe, who te “4 years old. Her 
grandmother was General Putnam's tavorite 
daughter. 


At one time the (Jucen had quite a 
fancy for keeping the portraits of actors. 
When specially pleased with anyone's per- 
formance «he would » cure three, four, or 
even a half dezen pictures Of the same per 
con, and would have them piaced tu the 
Windsor photograph albuins, or would scatter 
them about the tables in the music room. 


Society editor: Mr. Willis tells me that 
his family will spend the summer in the 
mountains, and bis wife says they will wo to 
the seasnors Had I better defer mentiontug 
the matter until | get more definite informa 
tion?” Managing Laitwr 1 donut see what 
more definite information you want 
told you they were going ww the 
didn't she?” 


Mile. Jeanne Kenaben, of France, 
though only l= years of age, bas taken the de 
wree of Bachelor of Arts from a Fieneh col 
lege. After her graduation elie became «a pro 
fessor of piilosephy in « giris’ school tn 
Lyons. She war recently «candidate for the 
important degre of Licentiate In Pnilosophy 
She emerged from an extraordinarily severe 
examination third out of 29 candidates. 


A trainer lately revealed his method 
of meeting a conjugal storm 


she 


eenshore, 


Hix pian, he 
enid, was t& nol 


quiescence Ww everything 


keep stlent and his a 


it, patter what— 
said by his spouse. “Yes, 


nis frienda; “but then tlie itall her own 


way “Just so,” repited the Tyke, with sati« 
faction; “and nothing anueys her so much. 
There t+ nothing women hate like a walk- 
over.” 


Serious thought seems 
tatned in Wyoming of tunuing «a woman for 


Governor tile year, or at least of placing her | 


name before the Convention. The woman t« 


Miss Estelle Keel, the State Supertutendent of | 
she bas conducted the affaires of | 


Education 
her itwportant department with great skill, 
tact 2nd business ablilty, and has won favor 
with the peopic of all parties, Before sustiing 
at thie suggestion, it le worth recalling that 
Wyoming women have Aull suffrage and vote 
for all oMecers, tneluding Presidential Lie« 


political party. 


It requires careful cleaning to keep 
the «#ilwer bright on « tortoise «hei! 
on « shell or ebony backed brush 


comb or 


| the ebony or shell with polishing powder Is to 


dull it beyond restoration 
receive a« littie attention each 


The «liver should 


day, polishing 


it with a bit of chameois. If 16 becomes 
clouded wrap « piece of chamols about a 
it stick and with thie deftiy apply « ttie 


ammonia to t wilve A 


matked one of | 





be enter- 


Mise Keel also belongs to the dominant | 


To touch | 
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FRasculinities. 
Pgs has a young woman who is 


She buys and selis staves and heading, and 
does tt well. 


A New Orleans thief returned some 
abstracted clothing that proved too small, 
and wrote to the owner that he would walt 
for him to grow. 


The men of science say that the way 
for a man to secure sleep ts to think of noth 
ing. But they are wrong. The way to secure 
sleep ts to think 1 ts time to get up. 


And now a medical expert announces 
the discovery that early rising ts a cause of 
insanity. Tom Hood long #0 Inetsted that 
early risers were liable to dic young. 


A man remarked in his will that he 
would give his executors one hall the estate 
if they would pot steal the other bail, aod 
they were so sensitive that they would nut 
serve. 


**Look bere, Bawl Bearings, I’ve a 
proposition to make.” “What ts it, Noopopel” 
“You stop talking about your bicycle, and 
I'll not say another word about my smart 
baby.” 


It would be interesting to know what 
would be considered proof of gullt tn Oregon, 
Mo. A girl who confessed that she potsoned 
her father has been offictally declared tnno 
cont. 


Mrs. Dusenberry, sobbing : “Uh, it’s 
just dreadful to be disappointed to love’ 
Mr. Dusenberry: “There's something a good 
deal worse than that.” “What, prayt” “To 
be disappotnted tn marriage.’ 


Ciement Younger, of Mariette, Wis., 
was abouts yearageo ecratched by a hen he 
was trying to cateh. Pertial paraly«i« from 
blood polsoning followed. A few days age 
he slightly Lurt the paralyzed arm and died 


Gieorge Mence Smith, the self made 
Scotchman, who died recently worth over 
$15,000,060, possessed over seventy «torres tn 
London for the mle of lamp ofl, kitchen 
brushes and other necessities of housekeeping 


“Oh, yes,”’ wrote a man who believes 
that his own home t# the coolest «p<t on 
earth tn midsummer, “tt te all very well for 
you to ask me to come down to your tamouns 
hotel for rest and change. I tried It once. The 
porter got all the change, and the landiaid 
took the reeset.” 


A Danbury, Conn., man bas decided 
upon an Original plan of committing suicide 
He intends to enter «a cage containing a live 
lion and allow himeelf to be eaten HY the 
beast. He proposes to charge an éfitrance fee 
of © to those who wish to swe the tragedy, the 
proceeds to go to his family 


A Lyons, France, cyclist, named 
Garand, «a plowber by trade, who had under 
taken to ride reund the coping stone of a« 
house in course of comstruction, successfully 
accomplished bis feat tn the presence of a 
large gathering. This coping stome te tarely 
two feet wide, aud te about Oity feet Crem the 
ground 


A prominent New York dentist made 


the whieh be antd 
was backed bby the Diahest ectentific 


statement the other day, 
mulher 
ity, that lntelieriual pursulle pinay haven with 
the teeth, and that the more & tmnt tortie with) 
Lia Drain the itmely 


tes lreoerme 


Theerne are hile tlowinn te 


disappear © Alsen send 


reaches middle ilfe 


lee fore ive 


With all possible respect to the ven- 
erable and beloved Julla Ward Howe, her re- 
cent ullerance Vast 
multitude of sweet gtrl wraduates for carefu 
study: “Siaty years agol was sitteen,” says 
this brilliant woman. “If | Bnew as much 
now ae I theught I did then I 
something very tnetructive to tell 


fe remommende! to the 


wight have 


Two rival beiles, at an evening jmrty, 


were sented in the comeervatory wikis tirets 
rerpective cavalilere, ef rylivgg Qhets ipepe 
The gate wae turned down somewhat, ae tt 
should be in « caomeervatory at an eveniny 
party “My Oemr Sulla said one of the 
| fascinating creatures, “how beautiful your 
comple tion testo thie dius ight! “Cin, thank 
you’ responded her rival “And how lovely 
you look to the dark” 
A story is told of wa Connecticut 
woman who wanted te see “Jon Seffurson 
piay In New York an’ ateo wanted iiie saute 


graph She tntended to wate up a party to 
come down forthe play, and when she was 
orderiug the seate «2 Uright tten struck t 
Ste drew ber cheek pmyatlie ter lie Ginter « 
| Joseph Jefereon, and a day or twee afterward 
} 1% came back Co her bank with the autew 
of the comedian neatly endorsed uy; it 
That autograph ts now pasted to the wormrnan « 
lalbum, with « little note eaplatning the na 


ture of the check 


Prince Biemarck is supposed by some 


peopie Wo te freed Ge tl ne, Duta 
story is tuid » et: Surlleates that the ea Iron 
Chancellor ts y te ae susceptible Gs feu ' 
loveliness an «elle ‘ A ¢ 

whe Bae tating ¢t wal t? lng “ 
Biemarck wae there ne day walke l «ft 

ip to ofl ae Amerita x ‘* * 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 





A Paria correspondent writes that the 
shops in that fascinating meces of fesbion 
are replete with novelties, Most pleasing 
wasa white silk gown veiled with white 
chiffon and with biack chiffon, tuimmed 
with little frillings of lace, and completed 
with a bodice showing « corselet of em- 
eraid green velvet and black chiffon em- 
broidered in emeraids, with tulle sleeves, 
a large bunch of violets, and an aggressive 
cluster of naesturtiums This is the most 
original in color and design 

Most original was a gown of white mus 
lio with insertions of bieck lace mounted 
overs black and white and bive striped 
silk. All tucks and trilis and furbelows 
this waa, while in strict contrast lo it wase 
obecked canvas walking cloth, revealing « 
white pique vest elaborately hemetitehed 
round ite yoke and ovllar. 

Then there is a littl: gown in biue and | 
white and gray striped silk, with a lace 
Jacket fastened with sapphire bultons sur 
rounded by diamonds and tied with pale 
blue ribbons. A lovely evening gown of 
pink satin was shown, the bodice set into 
plaite graduated intoa point in the front, 
embroidered with silver, gold and dia- 
monda, and soft friliings of lace fall down 
one side of the akirt of thin. 

One of the new shot chameleon silks was 
made witha charming fichu of embroid 
ered lawn lace, the basque set into a point, 
while round the waist was knotted a sash 
of pale turquoise crepe. The sleeves bave 
short pufis at the top, and are embroidered 


thence to the wrist in many colored 
straws. 
Panama bats trimmed with morning 


giories, daisies, clover, hawthorn blossoms 
and lilacs are among the useful things in 
millinery this season, and they are very 
pretty with thin gowns, 

Ifone plays golf, a pair of shoes made 
for this purpose, with broad and bob-naltlea 
soles, low heels and laved, will be neces 
sary. They are most serviceable when 
made of tan leather, as they do not show 
dust. Tennis shoes do pot vary from past 
seasons, and are still made of white canvas 
or tan leather, with rubber soles and with 
out heels, One pair of rather heavy laced 
walking shoes will be made for tramping 
and bad days, and cne pair of patent 
leather shoes to batton, with cloth tops 
and pointed toes, for visiting and church 
while in the city, one pair of patent leather 
with Ges with polnted toes and high heels, 
for driving and allerpoon wear wut of 
town, anda pair of tan ties, pointed toes 
and low heeis, for mornings and all around 
country wear, alsoe pairof white kid ties 
to wear with light summer worning 
frocks, 

Embroideret eflects are the rage, and 
some of the designe are eatremely beau 
tiful. 

Handsome fichus are worn 
broidered muslin gowns, 

Percale is the favorite material for tatlor 
made costumes. 


with em- 


New corset waists are made with bend 
kerchief fronts. These may be tied ina 
kpotatthe buat, or, whatis much better 
liked, the long points crosein the front 
and pase under thearmsaand meet at the 
back, where they are secured either by a 
button or a pin to the belt. 

A pretty and simp’ “eck finish is made 
witha yard and a quarter of Dresden rib- 
boon 
in frontand finished witha bow at the 
back. The ready made bow, with hook 
au«! eye, i« much preferred, as it takes but 
an instant to adjum it. 


One of the bandsomest hats of the season 
wa black fancy chip. Itisin «a modified 
sailor shape, slightly rolled up at one side 
of the back. The trimming is of large 
sprays of mignonetie mingled with large 
pulte of biack aud mignonette colored chif- 
fon. The larger sprays form a fan-shaped 
trimming tu the front and the smalier 
ones are scattered through the puffs of 
material at the back. 

In making biack lace dresses where 
transparent siceves are desired, if the 
sliceves are first lined with very fine white 
net, the arme will look very much whiter. 
The lining docs not show when ihe siseves 
are worn. 


A pretty bonnet bas a ciose-filting crown 
in scull cap fashion. On either side of the 
front are large rosettes of silk muslin gatb- 
ered in to form enormous poppies, and at 
one side there is a large algrette. A cluster 
of smal! ostrich tips fall over the hair at 
the back 


The opera or crush hat is again in favor, 


and men who are we 


o 


Kro 
sreee Wilt 


ned never ap- 


“a ' Svenin 


THE SATURDA 


Y EVENING POST. 











Inch wide eatin ribbon, bordered on 
| either edge with narrow ecra guipure, ie 
a pretty trimming fore crase lawn. It is 
setin rows around the ekirt snd stripes 
the waist from neck to belt, while the 
sleeves, which should be tight fitting, are 
| also trimmed from the shoulder to the 
| wrist with these bands, and a sbort puff 
draped up in the middle finishes the top. 

The coat and skirt gown of butchers’ 
blue linen, taced on the edge with butter- 
colored batiste caught with croeswise lines 
of tiny gold bu ttonas set in at intervals, is 
a charming summer dress. The coat with 
an Eton front and a basque frill in the 
back is pretty for this, worn with a white 
tulle vest and a gold belt. 

Piok is the prevailing color in much of 
the summer millinery, and pink straw 
hats, pink roses and pink tulle abound. 
Anotber popular color is green, in all the 
divers shades imaginable, and pink lime 
green straw trimmed with blue or purple 
is one of the pictures4ue efiects commonly 
seen this season. 

Tan, in all the varying shades, is still a 
popular color for canvas gowns, and made 
over pale biue silk, witha wide black 
satin belt and a vest front inade of a black 
Madras silk bandkerciiel, covered with a 
cone pattern in blue, green and red, the 
gown is stunning. Two ends of the band- 
kerchief, trimmed with black lace, fall 
below the belt. 

Colors and oolor combinations have 
grown in importance since Warm weather 
began. Dreas in the country is seen ata 
distance where other details are raore or 
leas lost, but where a spot of color against 
the borizon tells for all it is worth. Evi- 
dence of this has for weeks been coming 
out in the shape of gray gowun, lace trim- 
med sometimes on the bodice, but for the 
most part simple enough, with all their 
effect given by colored ribbons, say a big 
bow in frout, at one side of the beit, and 
another at the back of the neck of yellow 
or green or plum, 

White buekskin shoe are the popular 
thing with white gowns, and pipeclay used 
asa polish will keep them in their pristine 
freshness. 

Knife plaiting bas come around again. 
Narrow rufties of this sert appear on skirts 
up and down the edges of the box plaits 
on the waists, an the batiste blouse basa 
basque wade of a double frill of knife- 
plaiting. 


Some of the ieading dressamakers are i)- 





This Is caught down with fancy pins | 


recting their efforts for a change in fashion 
toward the dreaded bustle, and some of 
the newest gowns are padded on the hips 
and at the back. 

White and turquoise is a fashionable 
eombipation for 
W bite muslin over white silk, witb a tur- 
quoise blue silk sash and collar, and a 
lace trimmed fichu makes a lovely gown. 

Beige colored petticoats are one of the 
fancies this season, and they harmonize 
bicely with the batiste and tan gowns so 
much worn. All the skirts have an inner 
frill of piuked out silk. 


Odds and Enda. 
ON A VARIETY OF SUBJ KUTS. 


The cleaning of silk is a 
difficuit thing than the cleaning of wool. 
There are few ciotbs of pure wool which 
cannot be warbed with white svap and 
| water. The process of cleaning tbe cloth 
with soap bark given in this case is 
|} much more thorough than any ordinary 

washing with soap and water can be. Silk 

of ordirary weaves cannot be washed suc 
cessfully without losing lustre and chang 
ing color, The dyes of silk are not made 
so as to be color proof, as cotton goods 
usually are There is no special effort on 
the pari of silk colorists to do anything 
| bul prepare goods that will not fade in the 
| light and under the ordinary circumstan- 
ces to which silk is subjected. There are 
| some delicate culors that will not stand 
cleaning. 


| The majority of silks may be clean. 
| ed by the process given, otherwise they 
may be considered beyond cleaning. 
Lay the pieces of silk ona pad made of 
liven. The fold of a white linen sheet 
will do very well. 
pad, and if it ie greasy remove the grease 
spots with a piece of cotton dipped in re 
fined gasoline or benzine, the name under 








the bridesmaid’s gown, | _ 
fair a large number 





} 


| 


| 


much wore | 


i drying it carefully with linen so as to ab- 


sorb all the moisture youcan. Turn the 
silk on the wrong side, lay a cloth over it 
and press it very carefully. If it ie very 
delicate silk itcan sometimes be dried on 
the boerd without applying beat. 
Inexpensive but very good looking 
screens may be made from a clotheshores 
If afourfold screen is desired, put two 
twofold horses together witb doubied 
hingea The frame may be painted with 
ordipary paints, enamel! paints or stained 
and varnisbed. If a paper covered screen 
is to be made, first cover it with un 
bleached muslin drawn tightly over the 
folds, and cover with glue size to shrink 
it. The paper is then put over the cloth. 
Cartridge psper, either plain or figured, 
matting, eretonne, de:nim, silk, art mus 
lin, boiting cloth, leatber and Lincrustra 
Walton, buriap, giass aod metal are all 
used for screens. If they are to be used 
in the bali or a piasza, burlap in an olive 
green, in a frame stained or painted green, 
or fine matting figured in the weave, isa 
suitabie covering. The burlap, leather or 
carvod wood or metal may any of them be 
used ina dining room or hall. Bolting 
cloth in dainty frames, and embroidered 
or peinted with an all-over tangle of leaves 
and flowers, is used to cover both window 
and fire screens in roome that are fur- 
nished in light oviors. If a homemade 
screen for the fire is to du actual service 
before a grate, select s onefold, low clothes- 
horse and cover the side toward the fire 
with zinc or tin. Cover the side toward 
the room with any material suitable to its 
surroundings The most beautiful fire 
screens to be bad have brass frames, hold- 
ing a panel of stained or jeweled giass. 


The art of bedmaking is not any too well 
understood, In the morning each bianket 
and sheet should be taken separately from 
the bed and bung over a chair to air jor an 
hour or so. The mattresses should be 
turned before the bed is made, Put on 
the under sbeet, tucking it well under the 
mattress at the foot and sides. Next put 
on the biankets, tucking them in at the 
foot and sides. Now turn the sheet back 
on the biankets, and then turn the bian- 
kets and sheets both down in one smooth 
foid. Next put ou the spread, letting it 
come over the bolster; then over the bol- 
ster place the pillows that are used during 
the day. All througu the work bear in 
wind that itis important to have the wat- 
tress level, and to puton the sheets, bian- 
kets and spread withoul a wrinkle. 


Among the prettiest and most fashion- 
abie of fancy bedspreads are thise made 
of chintz to match the room. They are 
either simply iiped with calico or unlined, 
and havea frill arouad Ata recent fancy 
were sold, made in 
four inci wide strips of different colored 
calico, cleverly mingied, united by lace 
insertion two inches wide and burdered 
with isco, Large linen quilts, with an 
outline design worked ali over, are also 
very pretty, but take a great deal of time, 
Siik is far more fashionable than any of 
these, and « friend of mine who, during 
the sales, bought up a large collection of 
reuinanis of figured, ivexpensive silks, 
aud lined them with strong calico, em- 
broidering 
where it would bave most effect, border- 
ing with deep but not expensive iace, has 
miapted the colore to each of her roon.s, 
and the result bas been a very great suc- 
Css. 

Kain water is by far tbe best for wasb- 
ing the face in, as it has a softening effect. 
if possible, never use bard water, but 
when you are obiiged to do 80, throw a 
handful of Oatmeai into it, or a little pure 
borax. If your fave is inclined to be bard 
and dry, wash it in bot water before going 
to bed, and then rub in some emollient 
creaw, or glycerine and rose water. 


A sunshade should always be carried in 


summer when there isa hot scorching 


Stretch the silk on the | 


which gasoline is very often sold by drug- | 


gists. 

Clean the silks in this way on both sides. 
Do not wet it, but moisten the cleaning 
pad of cotton often with the liquid. After 
this process take a fresh pad of linen and 
lay the silk over it, and sponge it weil 
With @ mixture < 
Ri 


f half rain water and half 


aicohol mee this off with clear water, 


is bad for the skin. 


sup. After bicycling, tennis or other beat- 
ing exercise, rub the face pertectly clean 
with a ebamois leather, which wiil at once 
remove ail prespiraiion and dust, and 
give a cool, soft appearance to the face. 


Friction heipe to keep some skins 
emooth, but roughens others. Be careful, 
therefore, how you rub your face. When 
the skin will stand it, a good rub with a 
rough towel will stimulate the action of 
the skin, but if the skin is very delicate, 
exposure to a cold wind or a very hot sun 
W ben obliged to go 
out in a cutting wind, wear a soft veil cov- 
ering the whole of the face: and on no ac- 
count wash the face on coming from the 
alr. 


To make whalebones 
enough to push the 
vut 


pliable and soft 
needle through with 


trouble when sewing them in their 


the pattern here and there | 


| places, Isy them ip very hot water for 
half an hour before using them. 

An Eas. india water cooler isa very cun- 
venient article for preserving ice in a sick 
room, but in ite abeence an attendant upon 
an invalid saved berself many tiresome 
steps by putting a large piece of ice in» 
piteber, and covering it with a substantia) 
cosey, like those used for teapots. In this 
way the ice will last over night if the 
water is drained off from it once or twice. 

If matches bave been scratched on bare 
walls by careless hands, cut a lemon in 
two, rub the marks off with the cut end, 
wash the solid off with clear water, ang 
when dry rub with a little whiting till the 
faintest mark is removed. 

Pile a little crushed ice in the salad bow! 
and let the lettuce lie on it for a while be. 
fore serving. Just before sending to the 
table, drain off any water that may have 
accumulated. Drees at the table, toss 
lightly, and serve at once, and the crisp. 
ness of each leaf will be found to be per. 
fectly preserved. 


Egg sciesors have come. They take uff 
the top of the breakfast soft-boiled egg 
with neatnees and despaich, making the 
rest of the edible easy of access with the 
small egg spoon. 

Sabie, Chinchilla, squirrel and monkey 
skirte may be beautifully cleansed with 
hot bran. Heat asmal! quantity of the 
mealin the oven. Rab it well into the 
fur; allow it to remain fora few minutes 
before shaking out. Warm corn meal will 
freshen mink fur. The white angora and 
“paby lamb” worn by children may also 
be rubbed with clear flour. | 

Many lamp shades are now made of 
white silk with flower designs printed in 
delicate coiors, These silks would an- 
swer admirably for lantern shades. The 
panels might be outlined with gold, gimp, 
and above the top of the panels might run 
a series of scallop shells represented in 
gold lace fulied into shape. Two harmo- 
nious colors are combined on many of the 
new:st lamp shades. For instance, pale 
ping and yellowy cream silks are used al- 
ternately ou the four quarters or the six 
sections of the shade. Tender green and 
primrose, pink and white, green and white 
and yellow are all delightful combina- 
tions. 

Raisin Cream Pie.—One cupful each of 
sour cream, chopped raisinae and sugar, 
one egg. Bake in two crusta, If the cream 
is very sour, the pie tastes as if flavored 
with lemon. 

Doughouts.—Mix weil together three 
cupe of sifted pastry flour, two teaspoon- 
fule of baking powder, one bali a tea- 
spoonful of salt and one saltepoontul of 
mace. Beatone egg, and to it balf acup 
of sugar, One teaspoonful of melted lard, 
and haifa cup of milk. Mix with the dry 
ingredients, cut into rings, and try. This 
rule makes twenty. 

Oatmeal Gruel.—Take two tablespoon- 
fuls of oatmeal and mix them smoothly 
with a little cold water. Add this to half 
apintof cold water ina sauce pan, stir- 
ring all the time, and boii slowly for at 
least halfan hour. An additional quarter 
ofan hour boiling will make it ail the 
smoother. It is then to be strained and 4 
little salt or sugar added, according to 
taste. 

Cake Croquettes.—Roll fine sufficient 
stale cake to make one pint of crumbs, 
cover it with one large coup of milk, and 
let it soak balf an hour. Put it in a sauce- 
pan over the fire and stir until the mix- 
ture ia boiling hot, then add the beaten 
yolks of two eggs. As soon as the occ® 
are well stirred in remove the pan from 
the fire and flavor with one teaspoon!u! of 
vanilla. Turn on asbaliow dish to cool. 
.When cold make the mixture into balls, 
dip them into beaten egg and then in 
bread crumbs and fry them in bot fat. 
Drain them on brown paper, and serve 
very bot with powdered sugar and eberry. 

Simple Pudding and Sauce —Full tee 
cupful of flour, thick slice of bread grated, 
teacupful of chopped suet, tablespoontful 
of sugar, quarter of a pound eechk of cur- 
rantsand raisins, tablespoonful of syrup 
or jam, breakfast cupfalof milk, balf « 
teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, table 
| spoonful of ground cinnamon; wash and 
| dry currants, pick raisins, mix all dry 
things together, add syrup, then milk, and 
mix all well; put ina large bow! which 
bas been battered, cover with a piece of 
paper rubbed with dripping, pat in pot 
with a little water, and steam for an hour 
andaha'f Serve with this sauce,if you 
like— teaspoonful of butter, two teaspoon- 
fails of flour, tablespoonfui of sugar, aud 
oneand abaif cupfuis of water; mix '0 
over fine till it boils, ther 








pan,and stir 


pour over the pudding. 
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Olive’s Experience. 
syY@ tt D 
ON’T be vexed, Olive, dear; indeed 
your papa knows what ia best for 


“) 


ou.” 
Mrs. well spoke in a gentile, insinuat. 
ing tone, tor, to teil the truth, she wasa 


ttle afraid of her high-spirited adopted 

bter. 
“aie isid down her book, with flashing 
eyes and color that come and went like red 


jove, and be was not pleased at their «tay- 
ing 80 late last night; and—and—hbe fe not 
willing yuu sbould go to the ball in their 
ort. He will go with you himeelf, if 
you wish very much to attend; but——” 
ptop interrupted Olive, indignantly. 
“am | to be a slave—a tool for the caprice 
of others; am I to have no independence 
ot my own? Mother, I am tired of this 
kind of lite!” 

“Olive, Olive, my darling!" 

“Yes, mamma, | know you are kind, 
and my father has always loaded me with 
penefits, | am not ungrateful, indeed; 
but ob, it is so bard to feel one’s self tied 
down, even by silken cords! | cannot live 
wo; | would rather be a ‘Seggar on the 
streets, or a scullion in the kitchen !”’ 

Mra Arden burst into teare—she was a 
soft hearted, gentie-natured creature; but 
Olive’s eyes were dry, and her lips com- 
pressed into a thin scariet thread. 

Olive Arden was a decided beauty— dark, 
brilliant, and glittering, with magnificent 
pasel brown eyes,a creamy white skin, 
just shadowed with crimson on either 
cheek, and luxuriant dark hair, growing 
jow on a marbie-smooth forehead. As she 
looked into ber mirror thatsame day, an 
unconscious smile of triumph dimpled 
ber full lips. 

“| was born to conquer fate,”’ she mur- 
mured to herself; “and I will be Doctor 
Arden’s meek siave no longer I’ 

And when the good doctor, returning 
from bis day’s labor at night, looked round 
the room, be naturally questioned— 

“Why, where is Olive?’ 

There was no answer. QOiive had fied 
from ber adopted home, leaving only a 
hasty little note to the purport that all 
search would be in vain. 

“I want my freedom, and I will bave 
it!” wrote Olive. 

Even while Dr. Arden was reading and 
re-reading the hurriediy-written note, 
Olive was waiting on the doorsteps of a 
large mansion In the centre of Belgravia, 
for the answer to her timid ring. Closely 
veiled, dressed in black garments, with a 
long water-proof cloak, it would have 
been difficult for her nearest friend to rec 
ognize ber through this disguise. 

“Mre, B.A. advertised this morning for 
&companion,”’ she said to the servant who 
answered the beil, “I am here to see her 
upou that businesa,”’ 

The servant, with a supercilioug stare 
that brought the hot flushes to her cheek, 
showed her into a pretty little boudoir, 
rather gaudily furnished in blue and gold, 
where a faded iady of some thirty odd 
summers, was yawning over a half-fin- 
ished novel. 

Olive was wearied in every muacie, but 
Mrs. Benedict Allen did not ask her to sit 
down; she surveyed her through a gold 
eye Klass, as if she had been a statue, or a 
picture devoid of life or feeling. 

“What wages do you expect ?”’ 

“Ido not know,” hesitated Olive. “1 
i mover been a companion before, 

“Ob, then you won’t suit me. Iam very 
pecullar—very delicately organized—and I 
require the moat periect experience and 
ct. 1 could not endure vo be experi- 
mented on! Johbneon! Show this young 
person the door !’’ 

It was bard to keep beck the tears, and 
10 repress the quivering of the lip as 
Olive slowly went down the white-stone 
“epe; but she was not discouraged by this 
ret rebut, She had resoived to be inde- 
Pendent —to earn her own bread, and carve 
Out ber own fortunes; and she would not 
*tpect li'e to be all sunshine. 
light, Stopped underneath a street gas 
a © glance at the second scrap of 

_"P*per in her pocket. “Copyists 

“nuled. Employment given to writers 


of 
* free ana rapid hand. Apply to No.—, 
eee Buildinga,” 


ane ‘ong way off, but Olive entered 

S8ing at 5 rode down town, confident of 

knew SUlLin this capecity, for she 
- “a. D@r handwriting was bold, leg 
7 SHG Clegant 








A little ferret-faced man sat at the de-k, 
under the glare of one flickering light, as 
Olive, directed by an old crome on the 
stairs, entered ihe sanctum. 

“Well, young woman, what's wanting?” 
he demanded, ina voice not unlike the 
sawing of a rusty file. 

“I believe you advertised for copy iste?” 

The ferret faced man burst into a o arse 
laugh. 

“Upon my word, ma’am, you must 
think we take things easy down here! 
Why didn’t you wait until next Christ- 
mas, while you were about it ?”’ 

“I—I don’t understand you, sir.” 

“We gave out all the copying long be- 
fore noon. And iet me tell you, young 
woman, if you expect to make anything in 
a lawyer’s office you’ll bave to be little 
Pprompter. Good evening!" 

He bent once more over his books, and 
our diwomfited beroine retreated. 

She was faint and hungry now, as weil 
as wearied in mind and body, but she 
knew that the lighted restaurants and 
gaudy taverns were no piace for her, and 
humbly entered a second-rate confection- 
er’s, where a motherly-looking woman 
stood behind the counter. A couple of 
sandwiches and a few rusks made her 
humbie meal. 

“How much are they ?’ she asked. 

“Sixpence, misa.’’ 

Oiive put ber band in her pocket; to ber 
diszzay, both puree and handkerchief were 
gone, 

“Somebody must have picked my pock- 
et!’’ ahe gasped, growing red and pale. 

The woman iooked at her distrustfully. 
Alas! the puriieus of a great city are no 
school wherein to learn confidence in hu- 
man nature, and somehow this look of 
doubt stung Olive to the quick 

*You do pot believe me!” she said, ab- 
ruptiy, “but | have spoken the truth, 
nevertheless! There!" 

Drawing a ring from her finger, she 
tossed it upon the counter. 

“I don’t want to cheat you, miss,"’ said 
the woman, 6xamining the ring, a hoop of 
gold, enclosing a turquoise sione. “if | 
give you back 75 cents it will be nearer 
rigbt.”’ 

Olive took the money; it was something, 
at least, to rely upon in her extremity. 

“Do you kpnow of any piace where! 
could get a respectable night’s lodging for 
a moderate price ?”’ she asked. 

“There’s Betty Lawrence iets rooms, 
two doors below,’ answered the confeoc-. 
tioner’s wife. ‘‘lt’s a poor place, and not 
over clean, but I guess it's repectable 
enough. She bas a shilling a night.”’ 

Olive hesitated. There was one more 
place to which she would fain apply, be 
fore she abandoned all hope of employ 
ment for that day. 

She had always been quick with her 
fingers, asd Madame Lovelie, the French 
Milliner, in E—— Street, had advertised 
for an assistant. Olive had merely glanced 
at the advertisement that morning, scorn 
ing the idea of being @ miliiner’s giri, but 
she bad grown bhumbier now. 

Madame Lovelie sat bebind her cashier's 
desk, a pretty woman in stiff siike and 
gaudy jewelry, as Olive, wet and bed- 
raggied (for it had begun to rain bard) ap- 
proached ber august presence, and made 
known ber errand. 

“A h—indeed —yes—but really, child, you 
ough: to hold up your dress a littie; it's 
dripping wet; and just look at my carpets, 
will you. I don’t see how people can be 
so careless, An assistant? Yes, of course 
Il want an assistant. Where did you work 
last ?’’ 

Olive explained tat this was her first 
essay atthe millinery business. 

Madam rubbed her nose with one fat, 
beringed finger. 

“Oh, then, of course, you will not expect 
much wages. Igave my last girl $i a 
week.”’ 

“One dollar and twenty-five cents a 
week ?’’ 

Olive felt herse!f flush to the very roots 
of her hair. 

‘She toox 
except on Sundays,” added Madame Io- 
veils, calmly. 

“But I could not get the merest louging 
for that money.”’ 

‘That's your look-out, of course. Perhaps 
you bave friends in the city who will lodge 
you?” 

Friends! yes, she had friends indeed, 
and she was beginning to see her own mad 


| folly and seli-conceit in leaving them as 
| she had done. 


Bat it was too late for repentance now; 
she had made ber own selection, and she 
must abide by it to the bitter end 

“When could | come? 

“To-morrow 
gee your references, if you please?’ 


morning at Six Lat PYy 


her meals here, to be sure, | 








* References?’ Once more Olive Ar 
den’s cheek crimsoned. ‘| have none." 

“Then you are a fool to come here,” said 
the milliner, coarsely. “How dol know | 
who you are? I might bave half the goods 
in my shop stoien before | knew it if 1 took 
in every tramp that came along. You 
won’t do, young woman.” 

Olive turned and waiked proudly away, 
feeling almost degraded by her contact 
with this coarse-minded, loud voiced vir- 


But ber beart e:::a within her as she i+ 
sued once more isiothe wetand cbilly 
streets. Poor Olive! it was not so easy to 
“conquer tate,”’ after all. 

What would she have given to lay her 
aching bead on Mrs. Arden’s tender bosom 
tor but one moment! But pride rose up in 
her pathway like an iron barrier. 

She crept beck through the rain and 
sleet to Betty Lawrence's humbie do. 
main. 

Betty herself sat darning stockings by 
the light of a smoky peraffine lamp. 

*“] bain’t a room !eft,"’ said Betty, when 
the stranger had made known her wants; 
“not a whole room, that’s tosay; but there's 
two beds in the room where Biddy Riley's 
to sleep, and Mag Macalister bas a doubie 
bed in bers, What do you say to coupa 
ny, gals? I'll halve the expense.”’ 

Biddy Riley, a coarse, dirty-looking 
girl, ina greasy shawl,and hair wiidily 
awry, was warming ber feet at the dim 
fire, 

“I don’t cere,’’ she said, roughly. 

Mag Macalister was quite different. She 
was a pale, delicate Sootch girl, whose gar- 
ments, altbough worn and mended, were 
strictly clean, and her hair shone like 
brown satin. 

“I'm sure the young person is welcome 
toashare of my bed,’’ she said, looking 
kindly at Olive’s weary face; and Olive 
instinctively drew nearer to her, 

Mag wasa daily nurse, outof employ- 
ment, she told Olive after they had retired 
to bed, and the piteous accounts she gave 
of ber often frustrated effurta to earn an 
tonest living, were by no means inspir- 
ing. 

Presently Hetty came round to gather 
uptne miserabie little night tapers, and 
warn her lodgers that ‘talkin’ arter ten 
o'clock was clean agin ber rules!’ And 
Olive, worn and weary, fell into a restiesus 
sium ber. 

The next morning she resumei her 
search for employment, but without better 
success, aud at night she had just enough 
money left to buy a small loaf of bread and 
pay Mistress Betty for another night's 
lodging, 

*] would be willing tosbare Miss Mac- 
alivter’s room again,’ she said. 

“It’s what ye’ll not do,” said the old 
woman, shrugging her shoulders. 
“They've taken Mag to the hospital wid 
the fever, poor thing!’ 

Olive started. Fever! Then what was 
the meaning of ber own racking beadache 
and trembling limbse? Was she, too, 
stricken down with the fell disease 7? 

She uttered a low cry. 


| murmured, wreathing her 





“Mother! mother! if | could only reach 
you!” 


Sne rose and staggered to the d»or; but 


there, overcome by weakness and fatigue, | 


as weil as enervated by the shock of what | and cannot be got to believe in either the 


she had just 
the threshold. 


“The old boy’s in ’em all, 1 do believe,” 
said Betty, hastening to sprinkle her 
guest’s face with camphor. “Sure, | can't 
kape a hospital myself; and here's a card 
in her pocket, poor thing. Miles Dougn- 


heard, she sank fainting on 


| erty will read it for me,”’ 


| gon—street ! 








And Miles, a veteran Irishman, who 
kept a news stall next door, slowly spelied 
out :— 

“Mra.— Dr.— Arden— No.—I7, Pendra. 
i'd send there, if | was you, 
Mrs. Lawrence, dear, for it’s a long sick 
spell she’s like to have, poor child! Maybe 
they’li know somethin’ avout her there.” 

How long Olive Arden remained 
pluvged in theslumber of oblivicn she did 
not know, but when she opened her eyes, 
and the soul once wore shone out through 
their glittering portals, her adopted mother 
eatat her bedside, and the delicate ele 
gance of her apartment surrounded her as 
of old ! 

“Mother !'’ 

“My darling Olive !’’ 

Dr. Arden came & the pillow and bent 


his rugged face tenderly over her wan 


| temples. 
| Don’t talk too much, my dear pet; you 
have been very ill, and arestill exceed 
ingly weak. By and-bye you shall hear 
all about it!’’ 
There was no need, however Ae Olive 
ay there with closed 6yes, sense and re 


oliection returned tw her, and she thanked 


| turity knows 
| ehain of cause and éflect, action and con- 
| sequence, and that, when we have chosen 
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the kind Providence that bad brought ber 
beck to the home she had been so eager Ww 
quit! 

“Just let me say one thing, papa,’’ she 
thin arms 
rourd his neck, as he brought her 
strengthening draught 

“W bat ie it, my love ?’’ 

“Tell me that you forgive me all my 
temper and folly fr’ 

“You have been forgiven long ago, poor 
ebiid !" 

“But it is over now, papa. | bave learn- 
ed a bitter lesson! Henceforward, you 
and mamma will not know your wayward 
ohiid I" 

And Olive’s whole after life proved the 
truth of her words ! 

ee 

FaraicaTtine Foas.—The newest meth- 
od of protecting orange orchards against 
frosts consiste in creating an artificial fog, 
which overbangs the trees and keeps them 
from harm, says the “New York Jour- 
nal.” It is a fact similar enough that 
there ie no danger from frost on a cloudy 
night; the clouds prevent the rapid radia- 
tion of heat from the earth, and thus 
serves asa sort of a blanket. A fog which 
isan earth cloud, serves the same pur- 
joe 

The orange growers of California have 
found out a way of making fog by artifice. 
Taey can create them stany time within 
afew minutes. If the night starts in clear 
and cold, with prospects of frost, the fog- 
making machines are turned on and very 
soon the orchard is eoshrouded in a thick 
mist. Thus protected, the trees can defy 
even a severe frost, which, under ordinary 
circumstances, would destroy all expecta. 
tiens of a cropof the yellow and juicy 
fruit. 

The orchard provided with the fog mak- 
ing device m underiaid bya system of 
small pipes that carry water, Connected 
with these are perpendicular pipes which 
rise to a height of forty feet in the air. 

There are 100 of these perpendicula: 
pipes in every ten acresof trees. At the 
top ofeach tail pipe areacouple af ‘cy- 
clone nogzies” which discharge the water 
in a fine spray in an upward direction. 

All that is required is that the water 
shal! be turned on and the air charged 
with a fine, fag like nist. 

All the underground pipes in the orchard 
unite in one common supply pipe, which 
pasees through the house of the watchman 
in charge. 

Atany time when the temperature sinks 
to freezing point the wa'chinan, by open 
ing the cock of the supply pipe, can at 
once turn on the water to all the pipes and 
spray nozzies. 

The result is a thick fog, thrown by 100 
eycione norzies over the entire ten acres, 
The mist soon filis the air to a beight of 
forty five feet,and any breeze drifts it 
about like a bank of fog. 

In connection with the apparatus is an 
alarm thermometer, When the tem pera- 
ture in the orchard falis to 32 degrees an 
electric circuit # completed and an alarm 
wakes up the watchman. Without delay, 


| he turns on the fog, and tnen goes to bed, 
satisfied that the orchard is safe. 


eT 
CurLoren have a wide faith in miracles, 
inevitable or 


the consequential; but 
that life in 


ma- 
one unbroken 


and done, ee must acoept the results from 
which no man can deliver us This truth 
ehou d te implanted inthe youthful giind., 


q) Al ESWEN WANTED Gir tee ir 
. @ULetere = ape tithe breil 
pheasant Grd dev italic Aad With ata 
Mit. te ‘ alrag 


WASHINGTON PARK 
on the Delaware. 


Marvelous Electric Fountain 





ever been pire 
Pitindelphin putlte than 


ewhteh te exhibted FREE oF CTE AE 
every afternoon and eventing This teun 
tate comt $75 Gea Dis the tieomt agit 
centonme tm tthe weld it poimys «4 ‘ 
7; Hand +h rs Tine full «pe ctucula 
Itepilay ts given at the latter lous 
avr il ‘ta tee 


With Vict bers, ive 
ten oe rTt« «in ‘ fiat ot at 
nelewery « ve vu I tienes 
“rte are «a ! 


Exhibition of the Vitascope 


Every Afternoon and Evening 
at ‘ te Ww . 


Round Trip Fare, 20 
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Humorous. 


WHAT GRANDMA SAID 
‘-randme Grel mid a cartous thing — 
“Boys may whietie, but giris mast sing,’ 
That's the very thing I heard her say 
fo Kate no longer than yesterday 


*Heywe may whistle" (9! course they may, 
If they pucker their lips the proper way 
Bat for the Iife of me I can't see 

Why Kate can't whistic as well as ine’ 


“Beye may whietie, but giris must sting: 
Now I call that « caurtous thing. 

If boye can whistie, why can't girls toot 
It's She emstest thing in the world to do, 


Soa tf beye can whistie and do it well, 
Why cas met girls? Wl) somebody tell? 
Why can t they deo what a boy can dot 
That te the thing I sheuld like to know 


I went te father, and asked him why 

totrls comlda’t whtetle as well ne I, 

And The reeson that wiris must sing 
le becnuse a gtrl’s a sing-ular thing.’ 


be antl, 


Aed gran dma laughed Ull I knew she'd ache 


When I id I thought it all a mistake 


Newer mind, iitthe man,’ | heard her say, 
Ihey wt make you whistle enough some 
lay 
I ‘ Narn 
lugiliets are notalways buried in box- 
winnl 


A willy man can make a jeslt,a wise 


man (= | ae ‘ 

lee that doesn’t cool you pot much! 

The. sun <rat tow 

Every question has two sides, but 

me ne Ven sew te te ave any end 

What is thal which a man may have 
never jurseeeee fo aul yet leave trectateeed teftas 
A wtil 

What are the most unsociabie things 
ime the werid Milestones, for you willl newer 


reed Cewer cel them Gcerether, 
Why sheuld one always use the letter 
tte m «il 
rightly without tt 


tation exerciae?— Because one can 


teevh speeds 
calls the Niayara 
That pride cer 


tourist 


pride of rivers 


A modern 
tle 
tatriy ‘ 

Au 
beade st 


spp 


river 


4 tremendous fall 


lately appeared, 
We 


advertisement 
tiem 
tle 


wistends and bedding 


lievest: teeteet bee sheet trom, 


flatter, 


you otfe: 


dou ‘t 


tex) tue in 


lt you undertake Lo 
erverrihe the thing if 
beet frcenemed 


epee tea eeuetible man be wil 


A young lady says the reasou she 
that the 
cnunnot withetand 


satttie= «a yprataccl ts, sun ts of the 
alte gender, and she 


beret gi 


thane 


stheccees 

“ZT thonk, wife, that you have a yreat 
many Wassof calilnog mean fool” 

i think, husband, that 
many Bays ot being one,” 


you have ayreat 


Brown's experience of mankind in- 
te belleve that the path of rece 
tede tad been traveled so little of late 


«lines tlen 
vevates 


that 10 bead comm pietely run lo grass 


The question is very often discussed, 


Whether the savages enjoy life Ve BALD td baleen 
they ds) ae they alWays seem AnAtTOUS to take 
1. when they get a chance 

livax : If Ll were forced to be a letter 
tm the alphabet I'd rather be an Lora T 

lena d Why? 

fieat) Decause they re always in it 

Mrs. Partington says she did uot 
marry ber cond buslmnd becnuse slie boved 
the malice sea, but Just because he was thr 


size of let and could wear his 


chothes «ut 


Dist protector, 


**Mamwma, why has the mouth of Feb- 
ruary twenty nine days every fourth year’ 
“WW that @ femocliels qucstion er Chime Ohne prene> 


pie bormean the “th of Pebruary 


can DAVE «a 
bitrtiniay once in a while!” 
whe 


aiwe 


A wvegre 


BWishing te 


had learned to read, 
sm tdem of Ik to some of tis 
ac juatntances, Whe had never 
said, “Reading ts the power of bearing with 
the eyee tastead of the oars.” 


peer ot teomek, 


An affectionate back woodsman’s wite, 
who iwoked on witle her husband was strug- 
eely with a bear, allerwards 
that tt was “the only Qyht she ever saw in 
Woteh she did not care who won." 


gitnmg Me oaict 


The celebrated artist who crowed so 
maturally that the sun rose three hours before 
hts thar, has recentiy Qnished a picture of 
the mien Chats paloted with such wonderful 
Hdeitty to mature that she 
the day time 


Phe little folks have a wonderful gift 
of eipression, even if their vocabalary ts 
mune wWihieé limited. Little Richy, a suburbau 
t&xidier, waen't feeling very well, and his 
muther tnquiredd what matter. “I 


Was the © 


can't be seen tn 


Was the 
fewlas if some Of me was dead, 
pressive reguy 

*“sure,’’ said Patrick, rubbing his head 
& at the 
«Pus sem yer 


i 
ty 


wit Seri tg prospect of a present 


.“Lalways mane to do me 
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Monk &Ys a8 Mingne.—Captain E. Moss, 
who bas just returned to London from the 
Transvaal, telis this story of the monkeys 
who work for him in the mines: 

“] have twenty-four monkeys,” said he, 
“employed ebout my minen They do 
dothe work of seven able-bodied men, 
and itis po reflection upon the humen 
laborers to say that they do « class of work 
a man cannot do as well as they. 

“In many instances they lend valuable 
aid where man is uselesa. They gather up 
the ema!l pteces of quartz that would be 
passed unnoticed by the workingman, 
and pile them up in little heaps that can 
easily be gathered upin « shovel and 
thrown in the mill. 

“They are exceedingly adept at catch- 
ing the little particles, and their sharp 
eyes never escape the very things (hat the 
human eye would psess over. 

“When | went digging gold I had two 
monkeys that were exceedingly interest- 
ing peta. They were constantly follow- 
ing me about the mines, and one day | no- 





tieed thet they were busily engaged in 
gathering up little bits of quartz and put- 
ting them in piles. 

“They seemed to enjoy the labor very 
much, and would go tothe mines every | 
morcing and work there during the day. 
It did pot take me long to learn their 
laborers, and | decided to pro | 
eure more. 

“Sol immediately procured a number, 
and now bave two dozen working daily in 
and about the mines. It is exceedingly 
interesting to watch my two pet monkeys 
teach the new ones how to work, and still 
see bow the newcoomers take 


value as 


stranger, to 
ter tt. 

“They work justas they please, some 
times going down intothe mines when 
they bave cleared up ali the debris on the 
outside. They live and work together 
without quarreling any more than men 
do, 

‘They ere quite methodical in their 
habits, and go to work and finish up in 
the same manner as human beings would 
do under similiar circumstances."’ 

———eP- = 





HrakD IN THRE Niguer —The man in the 
upper berb leaned over its edge, and, 
jamming bis frown firmly down cn his 
brow, cried in a bareh, coarse voice that 
was audible fora copsiderable distance— 

“Hi Are you rich 7?’ 

“Hen 7 ejaculated the man in the lower 
berth, almost «wallowing his Adam’s 
apple. ‘What's the matter ?’’ 

“I say, are you ric)?” 

“What's that, sir? Kich? What do 
you mean by waking me up in the middle 
of the night to ask méesnch a question as 
that 7" 

“I want to Know —that's why.’’ 

“Well, then, confound you, I am rich. 
Now, | bope your curiosity is satisfied.’’ 

“Very rich?" 

*“Millionarte. 

“Well, then, why don’t you hirea whole 
ship to do your sroring in?” 


you, down there! 


Now, shut up and——" 





| mind 
| either 


———  — © ~ee 

ILL1TY %@ certain equality of 
whieh no condition of fortune can 
exalt of suppress. Nothing can 
make it lees, for itisthe state of buman 
perfection. It raises us as high as we car 


co, and makes every man his own su; 
porter, whereas he that ie borne up by any- 
thing else may fal: 


TRAN 


RIPASS TABLES RECOLATE THE STOMACH LIVER Ano 
SIJBELS ARB PURIFY THE 81088 


Khir aNs Tat LES are the be«t Weelictue known 
fore | reeh igen t bee Pil <tr Hewlache, ¢ «ait atdeon 
L?ysjepeia Cle i wen Trem UMZZItiess, Ofte) 
ive ree aed all Ciwadets of the stoma hh, Liver 
* ' weiss 

Hipans talules are please te take, safe. effectual 
ard give immetiat« relief “eid by druggists 


:--- LINCOLN PARK:-: 
Chicago 


ttob. BROOKER Comd'r) 


Coacerts Daily 
2 and 7.15 p. m. 
A Whole Shoe Given tn THE VITASCOPE 
ALLYN and LING ARD, Character Artistes 
THE LARGEST AND MOST NOVEL 
SHoOoT THE CHUTE. 
PASSENGERS LANDED IN THE PARK 


Thus avoid! 





Z annpoving and 
transfers 


d Lngerous 


Ne Advance in Fare. Reund Frip 25c. 
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son 
& Co., t send her a bottle of thelr Herbantam 
tract for the Hair. Mra. Gorter has tried to vain 
obtain anything e740) te Mas a Greesing for the 


EKugiand 
= MES. EDMON yy GURTER. 
Nov., 2, *88. Norwich, N 
NAVY Vat (rrics, PHILAPELFHLA 
used ‘Dei 


years with great advantage. a hair, from ly 
thinning, was early restored, has bern kept tt 
7 


TO Mus. RICHARD DOLLARD, 12 " 

I have mently, during a number of years, used 
me — we Ee . a. and | do ne 

any w uals Diemaenn 
Sd NealthfatChanoer of the tate — 
wT OEONARD MYERS. 

Prepared on! Se Soe Ol we a 
> on 
appiied pretensionaity by 


DOLLARD & CO. 
123 CHESTNUT STREET. 
GENTLEMEN'S HAIR CUTTING AND SHAVING 

.ADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S Hain 
we but Practical Male aod Female 


MYKYQWCOCOOQWLOCO 
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) Four Styles $80 and $100 
©) 


NZ 
o DEFIANCE | 
® BICYCLES « 
©) The Best of Lower Price Wheel. ¢ ) 
iy Eight Styles~ $40, $50, $60 and $/5. 
d Pully Guaranteed S 
©) Send 2-Cent Stamp for Cataloruc 


S 
=) Monarch Cycle Mig. Co., Chicago. ©) 
NS Reade Street, New York ‘ 

») Jand 5 t reomt = sea Francie 
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Reading Railroad. 


On and after May 17, in 
Trains Leave heading Terminal, Patiag, 
} cany San 


me 
‘uee 
"R@pe 


> m. Dally (Sleeper) ee ae Sam in 


Lock Clearfield and Kelinfonte 
ty - except Hatarday, 11 3 pm. Bre 
FOR NEW YorRK 
} am 9.30 10.30. 160 me iz nag eee eee 
1.30, 5.08, 4.00, 4.02, 5.00, 6.38, 7-29, 8.0 —, 
sD ai car) om, 1-3, 2s oe Oe =m 
car) p mS 68 (lity 


m, 
Leave Mth and 


FOR SCHUYLKILL VALLEY Points 


For Phenixville and Pottstowa— Expres, 
8m, 12.4, ( 20), ccm ine 
; ra 


Accom., 4.%, 7.6, U@Sam 1.@ 4m ¢ 
8— {2 2*Ganm us 


- (aA 
—k- 
am 

= ‘A, wm 

S& ¢Dpm. comm” 

- oy = 

For tottsville—Express, 6.35, 160.6 a Saterday. 
only 2-2), 40, 6.3) 1.39 pm. Accom. 4m 16 
11-30 p m. Accom 6.3) p m. — Sen, 


For Shamokin aad W Expres, 2.4%, ma 
4.% 1.” ' _- 
ih pm. “Adan m Beoay -Expreme 2a = 
4, S2e= Accom., 42 am. Sundays—Ez- 
For Danvilie and Blcomsburg, 10.6 a m. 
FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 


m, 1. 4%, 
4.0, 9.6 am, 11.8% pm. 
¥F 122... and Harrt 
‘or 
m, t 


only 3 00), 4.00, 5. Pm. A A@a 
m, 4.32, 6.0 p > tie. om Mes 
m. A 8.Wa m. 46 : 


9am, 3.0, 5. 
am, 4.3. pm. Suntne 

m. Accommodation, 7.15 am, 4.15 pm. 
Parlor Cars on all 


| express trains. 
| Brigantine, week-days, 6.09 am. 4% p m. 


PP Swkioa nD, 


Lakewood, week-days, 6.@ am, 4.15 p m. 
FOR CAPE MAY. 


WV eek-days, 9.158 m, 4.15pm. * bam 
Leave Cape May, week-days, 7.5 2 m i po. 


Dbunudays, 3.40 p m. 
Detailed time at ticket offices. N. 
Broad and Chestnut S33 Chestnst street, 


Chestaut street, 609 8. street, B& Martat aren 
ap: at stations. 
—— ae will call for and check 


“General Superintendent. 





Cc. @. nancom, 


OPIUM HABITCURED 
NEVEX fail. Write for par- 


MORPHINE \feelars and testimestis « 


THE VHIO CHEMICAL WORKS, LIMA, O410. 








Were Awarded FOUR MEDALS AND DIPLO- 
MAS, also chosen for 32 STATE AND FOR 
EIGN BUILDINGS AT THE WORLD'S FAR 

Twenty Medals and s were takes + 
makers of the raw materials us< y me i com 
Structing the ( rowns 

The Crown is the only Piane wt mar 
Wonderful Orchestral Attachment and Prac: 
tice Clavier, the greatest mvent { the age 2 


fg 


ereruy the 


by the use of which you cam mete 4 
Harp, Zither, , Mandolin, Gutta. 
Clavicord, Dulcimer, Spinet. Harpsichord 
Music Box, Autoharp. Pipe. Etc. 


THE CROWN IS THE ONLY PIANO WoRTH 
$1000.00 MORE THAN IT COSTS. hole 
The Hiustrated Souvenir Catalogue, t ¢ uce 
story, sent free Ask for it 
GEO. P_ BENT, Manatacturer: S.A. 
245-253 Washington Boul., CHICA, °- 


Don’t buy a Piano or Organ until ea 
and examine a “Crows” and get Pp 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE TO. 
SEPIAND 8 OR & ORGANS 


Anyone knowing a tune, say “Was Dow? 
on the Swanee River, ’’ either *‘in the bead. 


— 





Besic. 
effect, on the plane or organ, with i 
ance of th: 

By giving to. ctndent the power io Pat 
IBBEBIATELY twelve tunes of diferent chart 
—this number of pieces being sent w'** 
Guide—after a very little practice with 


Guide, it will be easy to pick oat, ay a 
tune that may be heard or Known 

The Guide will be sent toany address. si po 
age paid, on receipt of FIFTY CEETS —- 
Sampe, 2's taken Address 


THE QUIDE MUSIC C(U-, 
726 Sansom St.,jPhiladelphia, F* 
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